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THE BASIS OF MORALS. 


Wherever human nature is, there is the moral sentiment. 
To discuss the question whether this has always been so, is 
beyond the limits which I have assigned myself in this paper. 
But I will say in passing, assuming man to be developed from 
some lower organism, the dawning of the moral sentiment 
would seem to be essential to the idea of human nature. 
Until this has arrived the prospective man is something less 
than human. This ‘s the fairy prince who wakes the sleep- 
ing beauty with the kiss so long delayed. But wherever we 
now come in contact with beings whom we agree to call 
human, there is the moral sentiment, there are the antithetic 
poles of right and wrong, there are the voices saying Thou 
shalt and Thou shalt not, there are the words and attitudes of 
praise and blame. In different communities there is a dif- 
ference in the objects which are regarded as praiseworthy 
or blameworthy. The savage and barbarian feel morally 
obliged to engage in certain actions that would be morally 
impossible for the civilized man, but everywhere appear the 
opposite poles, the antithetic ideas of right and wrong. 
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This is the most salient feature in the life of man. Elimi- 
nate this feature and you destroy the identity of human nat- 
ure and of human history. They become something radi- 
cally different. The soul of art, of poetry, of the drama, of 
government, of religion is gone forever. Henceforth biog- 
raphy and religion are stale, flat, and unprofitable. It is the 
part of Hamlet in the play, the theme which underlies the 
symphony, the Niobe that unifies the group, the voice of 
the chief singer in the choir. Though Taine were right in 
his idea that art must never be didactic, the artist must 
never moralize, yet without the contrasts of good and evil 
for his subject-matter, the artist’s occupation would be almost 
gone. There has been great art without any moral ele- 
ment, —art that has contented itself with reproducing the 
beauty of the human face and form, or the beauty of external 
nature. But the highest form of art is tragedy, epical or 
dramatic ; and the supreme tragedy is the good man suffer- 
ing calamity. Eliminate the moral element from literature 
and you have annihilated Homer and Dante and Job and 
Shakespeare and Goethe. 

But though the moral element is so universal and essen- 
tial, there has never been entire agreement among men in 
regard to the nature oi it,—in regard to the basis of the 
moral obligation and the proper sanctions of right-doing. 
There has been much conflict among good men as to 
what is right and what is wrong; but there has been 
still more in regard to the essential nature of these 
opposites. Meantime, the honors of practical righteous- 
ness have not been the exclusive property of any partic- 
ular party, utilitarians or intuitionalists. It is quite possible 
for a man to live in a straightforward manner while holding 
neither of the two opposing theories of moral obligation, 
nor any theory whatever; just as it is possible for a man to 
be an orator without knowing anything about the theory of 
oratory, or to have his blood circulate in the most perfect 
manner without knowing anything about Harvey’s theory of 
its circulation, or any other. It would be a sad thing for 
humanity if no morality were possible without a definite 
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and irrefragable theory thereof. Of some of the best men 
who have ever lived, no special theory of morals can be pred- 
icated, and it may perhaps be doubted whether they had one 
any more than Homer had a theory of the epic poem, or 
Shakespeare a theory of the drama, or Burns a theory of the 
true genesis and composition of an immortal lyric. 

But while morality is possible, and that, too, of a high 
degree of excellence, without a definite theory of morals, 
it may be doubted whether any man was ever worse for try- 
ing to develop such a theory, however poorly he succeeded, 
so that his aim was simply to arrive at truth. And while it 
is quite possible for a man to live nobly and grandly without 
any definite theory of morality, there are theories abroad 
that can not be vitally appropriated without damage to the 
individual appropriating them. The man who strives per- 
sistently to educste his moral judgment, and who steadily 
endeavors to obey his highest moral impulses, can hardly miss 
the attainment of a lofty moral character; he cannot help 
going on and on to ever higher places. But even this man 
may be retarded in his motion by an atmosphere of thought 
or sentiment which he unconsciously inhales, and against 
which he should be on his guard. Moreover, thought, the 
intellect, has its own rights which ask for no ulterior sanc- 
tion. It is a good thing to know the truth though it be not 
convertible at once or ever into something moral or useful. 
Knowledge is an absolute good. Comte did not believe this, 
and would have had men abjure the study of sidereal astron- 
omy because such study was not apparently useful. Enough 
for us that its revelations thrill us through and through with 
awe and adoration. So with the study of physiolegy. Our 
hygienic rules and practices may not be much affected by it 
as it is popularly studied; but it is somethifg to “ know 
what is in man,” to be able to say, “I am curiously and won- 
derfully made, and that my soul knoweth right well.” So 
with the moral nature. We should want to fathom it, if the 
attempt left our moral vision just exactly where it found it, 
clearing it no whit, nor adding one iota to the vigor of our 
wills. But the result is likely to be much more ample when 
the attempt is an unbiassed search for truth. 
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The basis of morals is a two-fold consideration, objective 
and subjective: objective,—the ultimate ground of right; 
subjective,—the ground of personal well doing. Let us 
consider the objective question first: What is the ultimate 
ground of morals? What mean these distinctions, right and 
wrong? Whence do they arise? Once upon a time a man 
named Dymond, a Quaker linen-draper, wrote a book in his 
back shop, improving the intervals between his not too 
numerous customers; a book called, if I remember rightly, 
The Elements of Morality. For a long time it was a very 
popular book, and is still, no doubt, in certain quarters. In- 
cidentally it contained a great deal of excellent teaching; 
but I shall never forget the shock of disgust with which my 
mind revolted from its fundamental proposition, which was, 
that the basis of morals is the will of God; that He decreed 
that certain things should be right and others should be 
wrong. Here is a proposition, in comparison with which John 
Stuart Mill’s idea that in some other planet two and two may 
possibly make five, seems truly admirable. If God had willed 
that murder, theft, and adultery should be right, they would 
have been. If He had willed that life-saving, honesty, and 
chastity should be wrong, they would have been. Did ever 
the assurance that might makes right receive a more signifi- 
cant illustration? But this conception of the Quaker mor- 
alist is far from being his peculiar property. It finds thou- 
sands of admirers. It is not an isolated conception. It is 
of a piece with a great multitude of conceptions, which 
regard the laws and properties of matter as having been 
arbitrarily imposed by the Almighty. Thus God imposed 
on minerals their hardness; on water and on gases their mo- 
bility; on legd its malleable quality; on mercury its exceed- 
ingly volatil® character. The word law has been the occa- 
sion of so much mischief in these matters that it is no won- 
der that some scientific men have wished that they might 
banish it forever from the realm of science. This word has 
been interpreted by analogy with the laws which are im- 
posed by kings and parliaments upon their subjects. Just 
as these kings and parliaments impose laws upon their peo- 
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ple, the Almighty is supposed to have imposed laws upon 
matter. But the truth is, that there is no analogy between 
the laws of Nature and the laws of kings and states. The 
laws of matter are resident in its fundamental properties ; 
and its properties are fundamental. It is simply impossible 
to conceive of matter without properties, or Nature as being 
without laws. It is sheer nonsense to talk about imposing 
properties on matter and laws upon Nature. Matter without 
properties and Nature without laws are figments cf the met- 
aphysical and theological brain. 

Now, as I have said, the notion that the basis of morals is 
the will of God, is of a piece with these conceptions of nat- 
ural properties and natural laws. It is a notion of sheer 
arbitrariness. It makes the distinction between right and 
wrong a purely arbitrary distinction. The distinction may 
still be regarded as eternal by supposing it to have been 
decreed “from all eternity”; but what we want is that the 
distinction should be absolute, that it should be real, that it 
should inhere in the inmost essence of actions, that it should 
be no mere veneer or varnish, but in the grain of things. 

There have not, at any time, been wanting, those who 
have clearly perceived the arbitrary nature of morality 
which has no other basis than the will of God, and these 
have endeavored to relieve it of its arbitrary character by 
imputing to the Almighty an ulterior motive. Our present 
life they say, is a probation for another and a higher state of 
existence. The day of judgment is a competitive examina- 
tion for admission to this higher state. We are fitting, all 
our lives long, for this examination. Morality is the curric- 
ulum arranged with reference to our probationary condi- 
tion. The distinctions of right and wrong and the differ- 
ence in actions have been created in order to furnish this 
curriculum. But by this subterfuge the arbitrary char- 
acter of moral distinctions is in nowise affected. They 
remain as arbitrary as ever. They are still imposed,— not 
necessary and essential. There is no more divinity in the 
atoms than there was before; in fact to the first arbitrary 
conception is now added a second. The relation of this 
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probationary condition to a future state is purely arbitrary. 
No reason is shown why the probation for a life of infinite 
duration should be limited to an average of some five and 
thirty years. All the reasons are opposed to any such 
arrangement. All the reasons are in favor of some natural 
and genetic relation between the life which now is and that 
which is to come. In short, we have here no basis for 
morality. It is the old, old story of the earth, the elephant, 
the tortoises. We want to know what the four tortoises are 
resting on; why actions are distinguished as good or bad ; 
why some things are right and others wrong. 

This is one of the problems to which Mr. Darwin has ad- 
dressed himself in his Descent of Man. Believing man to be 
descended from remote anthropoid ancestors, he finds the basis 
of morality in the gregarious or social instincts of those ances- 
tors. His natural history of morality reads somewhat thus : 
The social instincts of the animal lead him to take pleasure 
in the society of his fellows, to feel a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with them, and to perform various services for them. 
One step higher, and we should have certain regretful senti- 
ments ensuing on the commission of anti-social acts, which 
are committed in obedience to a transient impulse, at the 
cost of permanent social instincts. Again, the approval of 
the community would tend to promote acts favorable to the 
general welfare, and to discourage acts of a contrary nature. 
Lastly, habit in each individual would gradually perform an 
important part in the regulation of conduct. Meantime, 
these social inclinations are being constantly transmitted, 
and in ever groater force. When we have arrived at this 
point we have long since passed the dividing line between 
man and animal. Such is Mr. Darwin’s theoretical basis of 
morality. Mr. Spencer’s is substantially the same. 

I should see no objection to this theory, if it were suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomena which it seeks to 
account for. It is no discredit to an oak that it was once an 
acorn, nor to the Amazon that it was once a tiny stream. 
The acorn was not the oak; the stream was not the mighty 
‘ river. And though it should be proven that the ultimate 
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origin of the moral sentiment was in the gregarious instinct 
of the animal creation, it would be no discredit to the moral 
sentiment. The gregarious instinct would not be the moral 
sentiment, any more than the acorn is the oak, or the tiny 
stream the mighty river. But does this theory account 
for the phenomena it seeks to account for? At least, it 
does not put us off with words when we are in search of 
facts. But does it not assume for the primeval man a ten- 
derness of conscience which he does not yet possess? It is 
easy enough to account for the late Mr. Astor’s wealth if we 
remember that he had an immense fortune to start with. 
But the primitive man had no such stock in trade. To 
attribute to him any such comparison between the happiness 
accruing from his permanent social instincts and the happi- 
ness accruing from his transient personal instincts, is to 
impart unto the primeval man the reasoning faculty of 
Darwin or Spencer; to attribute to him regret at having 
preferred his transient personal to a permanent social instinct 
is to misinterpret his psychology. For observation proves that 
among all animals and all ignorant and imbruted men one act 
of cruelty almost invariably begets another, be the act one’s 
own or a companion’s. “ Hatred ceases not by hatred at any 
time ; hatred ceases by love,” said Sakya Mouni. Mr. Darwin’s 
theory would seem to enjoin upon us to continue in sin that 
grace may abound. If the pangs of conscience be simply the 
recoil of passion, the disgust and weariness of exhaustion or 
satiety, then “the greater. the sinner the greater the saint,” 
becomes an axiom of the most radical science as well as of 
the most conservative theology. But so long as we observe 
that the gratification of all selfish instincts has an ineradica- 
ble tendency to excite these instincts to yet further gratifi- 
cation, we shall feel that whatever success has waited upon 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of the Origin of Species and the 
Descent of Man, very little has attended his endeavors to 
account for the rise and progress of the moral sentiment. 

“Duty!” exclaims Immanuel Kant. “ Wondrous thought 
that workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, nor by 
any threat, but merely by upholding thy naked law in the soul, 
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and so extorting for thyself always reverence if not always 
obedience; before whom all appetites are dumb however 
secretly they rebel; whence thy original?” To this ques- 
tion we have, as yet, discovered no adequate reply. The 
will of God says it is not in me, and the gregarious instinct 
says itis not in me. Where is it then? What is the basis 
of morals? I find it in that “stream of tendency in virtue 
of which everything tends to fulfil the law of its being.” 
This is what Matthew Arnold calls “the power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness.” Given this stream of 
tendency, not in an isolated individual, but in a multitude 
of individuals living together and forming a society, and 
immediately the wills begin to clash. Two men want the 
same thing. They cannot both have it. On every side man 
finds his impulses checked and thwarted by his fellow-men. 
So long as men attempt to act out these impulses freely, 
without regard to each other, life is intolerable, full of vio- 
lence and robbery and domestic anarchy. Instead of fulfil 
ing the law of their being, men find that they are standing 
in each other’s way; that so long as it is every man for him- 
self, the devil takes not merely the hindmost but almost 
everybody. And hence arises the perception that in a world 
where much is wanted much must be resigned; that men 
need each other; that perfect freedom is the worst kind of 
slavery; that there is a “law of liberty.” This law of 
liberty is the moral law, the perception of which, with the 
accompanying sense that it must be obeyed, is conscience or 
the moral sense. Darwin’s gregariousness has this much to 
do with it. If man were not a social animal, if he could livo 
apart from all his kind, the stress of circumstances would 
not develop the law of liberty and the corresponding moral 
sense. It is only when men live together and begin to suffer 
inconvenience from the free and unrestrained exercise of 
each other’s wills that the sense of mutual obligation is 
developed. There is then a soul of truth in Mr. Darwin’s 
theory. But whereas he would develop conscience directly 
from the social instinct, we find it developed through the 
antagonisms that society necessitates. There is, too, we find 
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at last, a soul of truth in the idea that the basis of morals is 
the will of God. For what but the will of God is this power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, this stream of 
tendency in virtue of which all things tend to fulfil the law 
of their being. But now there is no longer any arbitrariness 
in the conception. No fiat of Omnipotence makes the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. God did not say, Let 
there be light, and there was’ light, but the undying spark 
was struck out by the jar and clash of rival instincts, event- 
ually evolving the perception that there is a law of liberty 
and the accompanying perception that it must be obeyed. 
Hence the distinction between right and wrong is an abso- 
lute distinction, a distinction in the nature of things, a dis- 
tinction inseparable from the social life of man. Given men 
living in society, and there must be this distinction, and it 
must grow ever more clear, and an ever-increasing number 
of actions must be set off against each other in opposing 
categories. The security of life, of property, and of the 
home will suggest the first crimes,— violence, robbery, sen- 
suality, and their opposing virtues. But the security of life 
and property and the home will receive an ever-finer inter- 
pretation; the shades of vice and virtue will grow nicer and 
nicer as the years and centuries go by. 

Such, then, is the objective basis of morals,— human 
nature itself considered as the nature of a being seeking in 
society to fulfil the law of his own life. Shall we say that 
this seeking is the cause of morals and that society is the 
occasion? But the occasion is as essential as the cause. 
The two are as inseparable as fire and heat. The light 
inherent in the two is morals. Without society man could 
never have been moral. But where two or three are gath- 
ered together, there, soon or late, is the holy spirit, con- 
science, in the midst of them. 

Such being the objective basis of morality, what is its 
subjective basis? Why should the individual be moral, 
the individual of to-day? The answer may appear to 
be involved in the answer we have already given, and 


very likely it is; but the answers given in the commu- 
2 
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nity at large are many and conflicting. Very naturally some 
of the answers correspond to men’s notions of the ultimate 
basis of morals. Those who believe this basis is the will of 
God, say simply that we should do thus and so because it is 
the will of God. But to do right on any such basis as this is 
to discharge the right entirely of its moral property. The 
action done may still be objectively right, may be calculated 
for the highest social good.’ But to the person doing it is 
simply wnmoral, and must ever remain so until he goes 
behind the words, “ will of God,” and attaches some definite 
meaning to them. Again, those who endeavor to relieve the 
idea that morality is based upon the will of God of its arbi- 
trariness by assigning to God an ulterior motive in making 
certain actions right and others wrong, viz., the probationary 
character of our present life, do hereby not only make moral- 
ity unmoral, but positively immoral by suggesting to ita 
purely selfish motive. The idea that morality acquires its 
value and its sacredness through some relation of this life to 
the next is not uncommon. I could name a score of eminent 
teachers who have endeavored to make it appear that the 
idea of a future life is absolutely essential to the idea of 
rorality. Take away immortality, they have said, and there 
is no reason why a man should try to do his duty. And this 
has been not merely the prate of men who regard this life as 
a probation, the other life as its reward or punishment, but 
men entirely superior to these considerations have declared 
that immortality and the moral law must stand or fall 
together. “If the soul be not immortal,” said Frederick 
Robertson, “I am not certain that we can show cause why 
St. Paul’s life of sublime devotion was not a noble existence 
wasted.” And again, “If the soul be not immortal, Chris- 
tian life, not merely apostolic devotedness, is a grand imperti- 
nence.” ‘ With our immortality gene, the value of human- 
ity ceases and people become not worth living for.” “If 
to-morrow I perish utterly,” said Theodore Parker, surely 
not in “some moment of health and sanity,” “I shall care 
nothing for the generations of mankind. I shall know no 
higher law than passion. Morality will vanish.” But Rob- 
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ertson and Parker had a great forerunner in this way of 
thinking, no less a man than Paul of Tarsus, who once 
wrote, “If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise 
not? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” To 
these and all like sayings, I respond that whatever inspira- 
tion would depart from morals with the cessation of men’s 
belief in immortality, there would be the same reason and 
ground for morality after such cessation as before, seeing 
that the reason and ground for morality is human nature 
itself, and the social relation of mankind which is its inevita- 
ble result. 


“The pathway of our duty lies in sunlight, 
And we must tread it with as firm a step, 
Though it should terminate in cold oblivion, 
As if Elysian pleasures at its close 
Gleamed palpable to sight as things of touch.” * 


Again, seeking for the subjective basis of morality, men 
find it in the Bible. We must do thus and so, they say, 
because the Bible instructs us so to do. But there are many 
difficulties in the way of this proceeding. It would seem as 
if anything so universal as morals must have a universal 
basis. But only a small fraction of the human race know 
anything about the Bible. But, worst of all, morality upon 
this basis loses its character as morality to the subject; it 
becomes unmoral. The action may be objectively moral, it 
may be in the highest degree beneficial to society, but for 
the individual performing it has no moral quality. How 
many ways there are of delegating our moral responsibility 
to others! Some delegate it to a party, some to a sect, some 
to a priest, some to the Bible, some to an imaginary God. 
In all these cases it means pretty much the same thing, and 
is open to the charge of Dr. Holmes against this mental aiti- 
tude when he declares, “ The worst form of self-indulgence 
is to submit one’s will to a spiritual director.” There is a 


* Henry Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde. 
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laziness of the soul which often masks itself as humility and 








obedience. 


It would be hard to find a grosser instance of the pot call- 
ing the kettle black than is afforded by the habitual com- 
mentary on utilitarianism, so-called, by those who hold the 
hope of heaven and the fear of hell to be legitimate motives 
for right-doing. Utilitarianism is a word that stands fora 
great variety of meanings. The utilitarianism of one phi- 
losopher is not that of another. John Stuart Mill was an 
avowed utilitarian, but his utilitarianism was very different 
from that of Bentham or Paley. Indeed, so refined was it 
that the anti-utilitarians can only detect by the most careful 
microscopic tests any difference between his doctrine and 
their own. Meantime, utilitarianism is popularly regarded 
as the creed of selfish gratification, while in reality it teaches, 
at its best, that all actions are right or wrong in proportion 
to their tendency to increase or decrease the amount of gen- 
eral well-being. The higher utilitarian never justifies the 
selfish pursuit of individual pleasure., He forbids a man 
ever to detach himself from his fellow-men. He does not 
even teach that the idea of use must always be consciously 
present to the mind. For he perceives that the law of 
inheritance working through countless generations has dis- 
tilled from innumerable experiences of what is useful to 
mankind a great variety of moral rules and principles which 
are intuitively recognized as binding on the individual, 
intuition being no more nor less than the clarified experi- 
ence of innumerable generations. 

And so, at length, we come to the dictum of the transcen- 
dental moralist, that we should do right because it is right. 
What is meant by this expression is often something that 
every true man can cordially agree to, for it is that we are 
not to do right from ulterior, selfish motives. We are not 
to do right through any fear of hell or hope of heaven, 
through any zeal, sectarian or partisan, or with a view to 
increasing our own reputation, popularity, or wealth. But 
in all strictness, this expression, “‘ We should do right because 
it is right,” is what the logicians call an identical. proposition ; 
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that is, it predicates nothing. The predicate is but a repeti- 
tion of the subject. There would be no special virtue in 
doing a thing because it is right if this word right did not 
have a definite meaning. The right is that which is most 
useful to humanity. What is the most useful thousands of 
generations have been actively discovering, and their results 
are organized with more or less clearness in the brain of 
every new-born child. Life would be all too short if each 
new-comer had to work out for himself a complete system of 
‘morality. But that man’s morality is more vital who is able 
retionally to justify the intuitions that have been organized 
in him through successive generations. For these iniuitions 
are not a stable quantity, but are in need of constant revision 
that they may be transmitted to posterity in some higher 
form than that in which we inherited them from our ancestors. 

Directly then or indirectly, the subjective motive of moral- 
ity must coincide with its objective basis. The law must 
be obeyed because, in the language of Kant, it is a law fit to 
be law-universal. The end of virtue is the highest use, the 
purest happiness, the grandest elevation of mankind. And 
when morality is at its best it needs no other inspiration than 
the consciousness that is working to this end. 

Thank heaven that as humanity goes forward, the 
standards of right action are being brought more and 
more into conformity with the ultimate basis of morals, 
the highest social good. If half the energy that has 
been wasted in conformity to artificial standards had been 
spent in really trying to discover and to do the things that 
make the security of life and property and domestic peace, 
how many furlongs further into chuos would the standard of 
humanity be planted this day! If instead of asking what is 
the requirement of the Bible, or the Church, or ancient prece- 
dent, or immemorial custom, men had simply sought to know 
what things are most useful to humanity at large, and what 
of things hurtful might be first removed, how many of the 
now waste places would be glad! But the day so long 
desired is surely coming. And when it is well here, then 
not only shall the earth appear the home of justice, but the 
will of God shall be done among us as it has never been, 
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and the life which now is shall be a better preparation 
than it ever yet has been for the life which is to come. 
Let us rejoice that the Divinity is so implicated in the 
heart of things; that the life of God is so immanent and 
universal ; that the moral sentiment is not at the mercy of 
our speculations ; that it impends upon no theory of God or 
immortality; that even were it possible for a man to utterly 
divest himself of the great awe and the great hope, he could 
not divest himself of the necessity of living a life of active 
goodness, seeing that this necessity is inherent in the consti- 
tution of man as man; that, given the two great instincts of 
reproduction and self-preservation into which all primary 
instincts may be resolved, together with the social life, and 
the moral law, which is the law of liberty, is as sure to follow 
as the day to follow night. From the law of moral obliga- 
tion there is simply no escape. It grows more binding every 
day. For every day the debt of the individual to society is 
greater, and it becomes more a point of honor to do one’s 
part worthily. So the new chivalry arrives and the new code 
of honor: Inasmuch as ye have freely received freely give. 


“Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare ; 
Christ, some one says, was human as we are; 

No judge eyes us from heaven our sin to scan; 
We live no more when we have done our span. 

‘ Well then for Christ,’ thou answerest; ‘who can care? 
From sin which heaven records not why forbear? 
Live we like brutes, our life without a plan?’ 

So answerest thou; but why not rather say, 
Hath man no second life? pitch this one high. 
Sits there no judge in heaven our sin to see? 
More strictly then the inward judge obey. 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah, let us try 

Tf we then too can be such men as he.” 


So Matthew Arnold sings. And not till we can sing, 
deep in our hearts, a like great song of “ anti-desperation ” 
shall the secret of a life like that of Jesus be made known to 
us, or shall the highest thought of God and immortality be 
graciously revealed unto our spirits. 

JoHn W. CHADWICK. 
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ST. GEORGE MIVART’S “CONTEMPORARY 
EVOLUTION.” 


BY REV. C. W. ERNST, A.M. 


In making a comparison, however slight, between the 
most advanced spirits in our days and those of former ages, 
especially if the objects are considered to which they give 
their attention, and if the methods are noticed with which 
they pursue their work, it is tolerably clear that the signa- 
ture of our time is scientific rather than anything else. Its 
scientific character is derived from a wide-spread devotion to 
the natural scienees, in somewhat striking preference to 
many others. This general and perhaps too generous cultus 
of the naturalists and physicists is the categorical reverse of 
the transcendental school, which looks to Kant as its father, 
and to a few men and women in all civilized nations for its 
followers. And even the most idealistic transcendentalists 
have at all times had a strong leaning towards naturalism 
and physicism, the most brilliant of all the post-Kantians, 
Schelling, being himself not only the bold originator of a 
remarkable philosophy of nature, but the immediate inspira- 
tion and the very life of a large number of German induc- 
tionists. His left hand, as it were, holds to the philosopher 
of Kénigsberg, and his right is extended to Alexander von 
Humboldt. 

It proves the great advancement of America in the world 
of thought and thoughtful work, that she shares, in this 
respect, the character of England, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and that, like these nations, and the lesser communi- 
ties of Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia, she 
is somewhat above the general culture of other and less am- 
bitious nations, such as Spain and Russia and the East. It 
is possible, even, to name the time at which this country 
ceased to be dogmatical, or historical, or political, and as- 
sumed a definitely scientific character. Allusion is made, of 
course, to the advent of the late Agassiz. Most assuredly 
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the genius of the United States is devoting itself also to 
other tasks than botany and astronomy; but yet it is quite 
safe to assume that out of all the books here published with- 
in the last thirty years the greatest number remembered at 
the American bicentennial will be closely connected with 
the natural sciences, and our remarkable volumes upon geol- 
ogy and paleontology will not occupy the meanest rank. It 
is worthy of note that, while law as a theoretical study is 
not cultivated by the government of the United States, the 
natural and exact sciences have found much official patron- 
age, especially in the Smithsonian Institution, the semi- 
official character of which no one can very well undertake 
to question. 

A praiseworthy task it would be to point out the leading 
causes of this general attention to natural sciences; here, 
only one of the effects can be noticed. And that is no other 
than a certain overweening attitude which the naturalists 
have assumed, both in Europe and here, in consequence, no 
doubt, of the acknowledged leadership which has been 
granted them by many representatives of other fields of 
study, such as jurists and theologians, linguists and physi- 
cians, literary men and men of affairs. The folly of some 
Germans, who call science nearly everything they do, from 
the management of a library to the composition of an his- 
tory, cannot be mentioned in this connection, as it is, in 
every conceivable sense, an impertinence. But the scientific 
men proper furnish an abundance of evidence which goes to 
prove that they attempt to demonstrate too much. They 
often make an attempt to judge other lines of thought, and 
other fields of rational activity, from their premises and by 
their methods ; they criticise them, they condemn them most 
lustily ; and it is precisely this which indicates that ere long 
a marked change may be expected to come about, not oniy 
in the manner but also in the matter of study. It is pro- 
posed to illustrate this over-confidence of science by the last 
work of St. George Mivart. 

It would be legitimate to draw exclusively from men like 
Huxley and Tyndall, true matadores of natural science. 
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But Mr. Mivart answers the present purpose much better, 
since he differs from Huxley and Hickel especially in this, 
that he is a professed Christian, and not a one-sided partisan 
and polemic. Nor is he merely a writer of Christian apolo- 
getics, he is a scientist of unquestioned rank and reputa- 
tion. And if the great leaders of English science are com- 
pared as to genius and literary excellence, it would be 
impossible to deny that he is fully and fairly the equal of 
Tyndall and Huxley. His Genesis of Species, published in 
1871, was written in support of the doctrine that species 
have indeed been “evolved by ordinary natural laws con- 
trolled by the subordinate action of natural selection,” but 
that those natural laws are acting “ with the Divine concur- 
rence, and in obedience to a creative fiat.” In 1874 he gave 
to the world his capital little volume on Man and Apes, 
proving that “however near to apes may be the body of 
man, whatever the kind or number of resemblances between 
them, it should always be borne in mind that it is to no one 
kind of ape that man has any special or exclusive affinities,” 
and that especially the much-vaunted gorilla “is essentially 
no less a brute and no more a man than is the humblest 
member of the family to which it belongs.” While scientific 
men value about equally the discoveries of Mivart and Hux- 
ley, although the latter has done much more work quantita- 
tively, it is difficult, even for a literary epicure, to choose 
between the famous lay-sermons of Huxley and Mivart’s 
Lessons from Nature. Both are addresses, to use the 
words of the latter, “not to religion, but to reason; not to 
authority, but to intelligence; not to any dogmatic system, 
but to the pure, unadulterated, and unprejudiced human 
reason.” fr. Mivart, however, avows at the same time 
that the Church is fully able “to harmonize and assimilate 
with her doctrines the most modern theories of physical 
science.” These few allusions, by which renewed attention 
is to be called at the same time to a number of charming 
books, will be sufficient to indicate that Mr. Mivart is a 
modern scientist, and as such ranks with the acknowledged 


authorities. He proves what all people of sense have never 
3 
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been able to question with any reasonable seriousness, Mr. 
Huxley notwithstanding, that we can accept modern science 
and yet remain veritable and conservative Christians. But 
Mr. Mivart proves also, together with Huxley, Tyndall, 
Hickel, et id omne genus, that our advanced scientists under- 
take too much and advance too far, not in their natural sci- 
ences, but in fields in which they are laymen, students, and 
not masters. Let them pursue nature to the weight of the 
atom and to the physical elements of the nebule, and all 
the world will thank them for their teaching, even if some 
of it is open to criticism; but in other domains let other 
men be masters, men who are as assiduous, as profound, as 
charming, as critical, and as trustworthy in them as Mivart 
and Huxley are in biology. 

It might be urged quite properly against Mr. Mivart’s new 
book * that its title promises too much, which is neither very 
Christian, nor even scientific. When a leader in sciences 
announces an essay on social evolution, we have a right to 
expect something more than charming paragraphs, quaint 
subdivisions of a field that is not first marked out, and dog- 
matic assertions. Yet, these are in the main what the 
esteemed author gives us: some rapturous sentences and 
some gross dogmatizing, very little critical work and a great 
deal of round, old-fashioned prejudice. This can in no way 
mar the scientific glories of Mr. Mivart, while it proves very 
plainly that he cannot boast of any additional laurels on the 
field of theology or politics. Both of these require talents 
at least equal to those called for in the naturalist, and some 
elements are necessary in the theologian as well as in the 
theoretical and practical politician, of which such scientists 
as Mr. Huxley and Mr. Mivart do not even seem to dream. 
And what are these requirements? Suffice it to say that 
they are not met by science, and not known to science, and 
different from science. Were they found in the cosmos of 
natural science, then indeed churches should be changed 
into museums, and our chief-justices and secretaries of State 
should be called out of laboratories and observatories; then 


* Contemporary Fvolution. An Essay on some Recent Social Changes. By St. 
George Mivart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 
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indeed our leaders of society should be evolved from the 
institutes of technology. 

What will real students of politics think of the idea of 
having the Pope in America? For it is precisely this that Mr. 
Mivart considers as one of the immediate possibilities, and 
with the Pope he wants to favor us with “institutions for 
the carrying on of the traditional culture of the clergy,” and 
by clergy he means only the Roman-Catholic clergy. Just 
as if they could be a State in the State, and just asif the com- 
mon law of the land had not the power and the conscious in- 
tention to bring every man in this country under its immediate 
jurisdiction, a jurisdiction and sovereignty just such as Mr. 
Mivart wishes to escape. Does he not know that our law 
has a marvellous talent to bring even Church affairs under its 
test, and that the famous separation of Church and State 
does not mean codrdination, but rather subordination? 
For churches in America are independent only in so far as 
they obey the laws of the land, and these laws are strictly 
sovereign. And what will equitable men think of the fol- 
lowing reference to President Grant? “ Greed of power on 
the part of au unscrupulous President now threatens to stir 
up religious strife by a wanton invasion of religious equality.” 
Mr. Mivart, it must be supposed, has heard of President 
Grant’s well known Des-Moines speech only through the col- 
umns of a paper that erroneously calls itself “ Catholic.” Asif 
to, insist on his wrong course he continues: “ Few sights could 
be more grievous and depressing than would be that of a great 
nation led into a reactionary policy of religious oppression in 
the miserable interest of a third term, or even the spectacle of 
a large number of citizens of a really free country persuaded 
to barter liberty and conscience for the indulgence of secta- 
rian animosity, by legislation directly counter to the whole 
process of social evolution, as displayed in the history of the 
last six centuries.” Mr. Mivart, for one, would not support 
our public school legislation. What would a real linguist 
think of the romantic idea that, as Mr. Mivart tells us seri- 
ously, in a few centuries English will be the language of the 
world? 
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If Mr. Mivart is grievously mistaken as to American 
polity, both the theoretical and the practical, he shows him- 
self more so in regard to Germany. Not only does he call 
the country which furnishes half the Christian world with 
theological literature “pagan,” and believes it to be under 
“a more thorough and degrading despotism than Europe has 
seen since the downfall of the pagan Cesars,” but he asserts 
literally that Germany has passed a law expelling citizens 
from its domain that were guilty of no greater crime than 
an Englishman who holds an office in a freemason’s lodge, 
and another law which authorizes the police authorities to 
declare, without proof, who is guilty of such a crime as the 
aforesaid freemason, and consequently will be expelled by 
the same terrible policeman! And such things, he exclaims 
in italics and capitals, have taken place in the Prussia of 
to-day, with the applause of the Liberal party. The unfortu- 
nate people thus persecuted in Prussia are “ accused of no 
definite crime; in spite of demands, they are brought to no 
trial, and have no opportunity given them of self-justifica- 
tion.” Nor does Mr. Mivart accuse only Prince Bismarck 
and the Emperor Wilhelin of such atrocities, but he declares 
in the same breath that their government is “based upon 
the modern basis,— popular will.” It is useless to argue 
against dogmatic rodomontades, and no allusion shall be 
made here to the fact that the May-laws of Mr. Falk are 
purely political acts, with no reference whatsoever to Roman- 
Catholic creeds or theological opinions, and that they 
merely regulate the manner of disbursing state-moneys, 
pretty much as the English government passes ordinances as 
to the manner of paying its midshipmen. But it is instruc- 
tive to see an eminent and trustworthy scientist lose all 
sense and sobriety as soon as he leaves his apes and mon- 
keys, and undertakes to discuss “ political evolution ” ; it is 
more than instructive, it is a solemn warning, to see him gen- 
eralize before he has collected any accurate data out of 
which to evolve, induce, or deduce his maxims. In fact, Mr. 
Mivart, in his political part, does not discourse either politics 
or a philosophy of politics; he dogmatizes, and he does it 
most roundly and most innocently. 
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Precisely the same must be said of his theology. He may 
be forgiven for limiting the terms church, creed, and clergy- 
man to those connected with the Roman-Catholic body; but 
he should be at least moderately acquainted with the funda- 
mental teachings of that Church. He is not. Protestant 
ingenuity has proved what the Roman-Catholic dogmatists 
have asserted; namely, that the dogma of the Church is the 
central figure and chief corner-stone of their system. And 
of this Church Mr. Mivart, who is evidently at home in 
Baronius, Bellarmine, and the council of Trent, asserts un- 
blushingly: “The Church as a whole has never known re- 
trogression or defeat since she first stepped forth from the 
upper chamber in Jerusalem, conquering and to conquer. 
The Church’s progress is to be estimated, not by the number 
of souls who eternally profess belief in her, but by the 
number who obey her laws in a sufficient degree to obtain 
their salvation.” Neither the fathers whom Mr. Mivart 
quotes, nor the truly great teachers of Rome teach that; 
their teachings, theologically and ecclesiastically, are deeper, 
and wiser, and—truer. Much the same defect might be 
pointed out in Mr. Mivart’s remarks upon “philosophic 
evolution.” He wishes to fall back upon “the philosophy 
of the philosopher — Aristotle,”— just as if we had not had 
more than two millenniums since, just as if a philosophy could 
be introduced like a box of tea, just as if the English Jesuits 
understood the philosophy of Aristotle, for Mr. Mivart adds 
in so many words: “ This philosophy is taught amongst us 
here in England now.” To use an expression taken from 
the medieval writers, who wrongly believed it to be purely 
Aristotelian, Mr. Mivart, in discoursing politics and philoso- 
phy, «esthetics and contemporary history, mistakes the causa 
impulsiva interna (his own likes and dislikes), and the causa 
impuisiva externa (those of Father Newman and Cardinal 
Manning), for the causa materialis (the subject to be de- 
monstrated), and the causa formalis (the point to be made). 
His merit, therefore, is rather a meritum congrui than a mer- 
itum condigni. 

It is ackowledged that Mr. Mivart is an extremely fasci- 
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nating writer, and his Contemporary Evolution sustains 
that enviable reputation. It is acknowledged, also, that he 
is a capital scientist; the present volume proves nothing to 
the contrary; yet it proves also that he is certainly not a 
good philosopher, that he is a defective politician, and a 
very poor historian. Nor is all this derogatory to his well- 
established name and fame. It merely shows that in the 
“One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,” of which Mr. 
Mivart and we are members, he, it may be said, an illustrious 
one, some are apostles and some prophets, others evangelists, 
or pastors, or teachers, anc that the whole body is “ fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part.” There are scientists, there are theologians, there are 
philosophers, but they are in one only once in many cent- 
uries. 


“SEATING THE MEETING-HOUSE.” 


In view of the method and usage now generally followed 
by which our places of worship, whether magnificent or 
modest, are divided by pews, the ownership or occupancy 
of which is said to be allotted according to distinctions of 
wealth and pride, our thoughts recently in a musing hour 
went back to the old custom once in force in our New Eng- 
land places of public worship, described as the “Seating of 
the Meeting-House.” It is with no intent of recommending 
a return to, or a revival of, that usage that we here revert to 
it. Itis a thing of the past, associated with its circumstances, 
people, and local characteristics. Bui its place and relations 
in that past, the origin of the custom, the reasons of its 
adoption, and its attendant influences and effects, may be 
suggestive. For in appreciating the general workings of 
that old method in one state of social arrangements and cir- 
cumstances, quite different from our own, we may be helped 
towards devising some improvement in our present usage. 

It was not until the second, and in many cases the third, 
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generation of the settlers were living in the New England 
towns, that full and formal arrangements were made for dis- 
posing the conveniences within a meeting-house according to 
the method now in view. The firsi places of worship here 
were of necessity very rude, small, hardly more than a pro- 
tection from storms, never warmed, and wholly free from 
what could be called pews, or even a pulpit. There were no 
troublesome questions about ventilation in those days. 
Rough benches without backs were crowded together. The 
men and women were seated on different sides of the central 
passage-way, and the children were gathered in a corner. 
The frame of the first meeting-house in Salem, beneath 
whose rafters Roger Williams and Hugh Peters exhorted, 
has been preserved and set up not far from its original site. 
It would be called small in these days for a family sitting- 
room. At one end of it was, and is, a small ga!lery, appar- 
ently to be reached by a ladder. But doubtless within those 
narrow, sheathed, but not plastered walls, there was nat- 
urally the same disposal of the members of the assembly as 
was afterwards provided for by a formal arrangement. 

It was after one, two, or even more of these rude and 
small edifices had become wholly inadequate for their pur- 
pose, that more seemly, thorough, and spacious meeting- 
houses were constructed with a view to permanence. As 
the site generally selected was on a hill-top, exposed to the 
severity of winter storms, strength of frame was the first 
requisite, comeliness of architecture or adornment being 
as generally the last consideration. Such a structure was 
reared in each town of all the New England colonies as 
soon as the other conditions of a distinct municipality were 
secured. The voters of the town took action upon every 
measure concerning the matter from first to last. The 
meeting-house was to be a piece of town property, as much so 
as the roads or the burial-place. The expenses incurred in 
building, maintaining, and repairing it, as well as in the 
support of the minister, were to be met by a tax appor- 
tioned upon the estates of the various inhabitants. In 
some cases, though probably rare ones, free gifts were 
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made by generous individuals, exceeding their assess- 
ments. Real estate speculators had little chance for 
rivalry then, for such land as might be needed for 
religious uses was set apart at the first settlement of each 
place. Solid oak timbers were cut in the forest; the iron, 
glass, and gearing machinery were brought from the nearest 
trading town. A building committee, under the advice of 
the best carpenter in the precinct or in the neighborhood, 
drew the plan. The whole inhabitancy were summoned to 
the raising of the frame,—the day being made a holiday. 
Generous provision of food and good liquors was made. 
Stout arms, strong and agile climbers, steady-headed men, 
who could walk a beam in the air, did the work. 

The first recognition of what we call pews as being intro- 
duced into these peculiar and characteristic New England 
meeting-houses, so far from extending to an entire partition 
of the area of the interior for those conveniences, was con- 
fined to single cases in which, by a special vote of the peo- 
ple, one or more such enclosures was allowed. Two or more 
elders sat in seats provided for them immediately under the 
pulpit, while near by was the gifted individual, — we should 
call him an “artist” in these days— who started the pitch 
for the tune, and lined out the psalm. Votes are found in 
our old country town records, while the floor of the meeting- 
house was still covered with common benches, granting lib- 
erty to privileged persons to enclose spaces for pews, very 
much as was the usage in Sir Roger de Coverly’s days of 
allowing the squire of the parish thus to assert his dignity. 
But the first to have that privilege assigned him in our 
meeting-houses was the minister, for whose family a pew 
was built, close to the pulpit, at the expense of the town. 
The town also, in some cases, made like gratuitous provision 
for a pew for the families of the “elders.” All other individ- 
uals, to whom successively the privilege was granted, paid 
the cost of the enclosure. 

When, in connection with the building of a new and 
spacious meeting-house in a well-established municipality, 
the work had been finished after the approved pattern of 
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the time, with high pulpit and sounding-board, with galler- 
ies, and with the rooster on the spire, and the edifice, with- 
out any dedicatory service, was to be occupied, a matter of 
great interest stirred the people. It had been found con- 
venient to have three entrance-doors to the building, with 
aisles or passage-ways for each, and after various devices 
had been tried for chairs and benches, the custom came in 
for approval of apportioning the whole floor of the edifice 
either for pews already enclosed, or for defined spaces for 
them, — leaving them, in the latter case, to be built by those 
to whom the spaces should be allotted. 

And now came up a very serious question. How should 
those pews, or the spaces for receiving them, be disposed 
among those who were to occupy them? In civil rights, as 
concerned the privilege of speaking and voting in town- 
meeting, in reference to all interests, religious and secular, 
all the freemen stood on an equality. All together they 
owned the meeting-house, each being entitled to a share in 
it for himself and family. It was under these circumstances 
and at this point that there came in the device, which, by 
the figure of speech known as metonymy, was called “Seat- 
ing the Meeting-House ”; the literal fact being that it was 
the people who were to be seated. This, let it be remem- 
bered, was the same period when the names of graduates 
from Harvard College were printed in the catalogue, not in 
alphabetical order, but according to the social rank, impor- 
tance, and standing of their families. Precisely the same 
scale, standard, and method of distinction and favoritism 
were adopted in the allotments of pews. The conspicuous, 
the honored, the already privileged had the first and best 
allotments; the common mass of the inhabitants had what 
was left. Without the least intention of following such a 
pattern, the usage adopted in seating the house was strictly 
that in which the English Book of Common Prayer 
arranges its petitions for the different classes of the people 
of the realm, — the patricians and the plebeians: the prayers 
are, first, for the monarch, the royals, and noble family; then 
for the “bishops and other clergy”; and finally, for “all 


sorts and conditions of men.” 
4 
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The ingenious, delicate, and, one would think, often invid- 
ious and mischievous process of assigning places of honor or 
obscurity in the house of worship by a scale of social dis- 
tinctions, was a measure not forced upon the people of any 
municipality. The statute-book did not provide for it. The 
General Courts of the colonies had not taken any cognizance 
of the matter. It was a purely voluntary device and method 
of the people themselves. A popular vote designated a 
committee, of which the minister was not a member, to dis- 
pose the pews, and this they did having main regard to 
the social rank, honors, and means of their fellow-citizens. 

And here many will be ready to express their surprise, 
perhaps some very sharp judgment of ridicule or censure of 
a tolerated usage, which to us seems alike inconsistent with 
the character and principles of our old Puritan stock, and 
with the’ spirit and teachings of the Christian religion. 
What ?— it will be queried,—“carry into the house of 
God, before whose eyes all are equal, the foolish and wicked 
distinctions set up by human pride in the chance distribu- 
tions of wealth, honor, and privilege among men?” Now 
recognizing the fact that we are none the less guilty after 
our own though a different fashion of doing precisely the 
same things, it may seem, after a fair view of the case, 
without even the justification which a misleading assumption 
would afford —it is to be said that the surprise or the cen- 
sure expressed as to the apportionment of the meeting-house 
with regard to fictitious social distinctions, proceeds upon a 
complete misapprehension of the intent and purpose of those 
who sanctioned the arrangement. This is one among the 
many unfair and untruthful judgments of the old Puritan . 
stock of New England which are to be referred, not only to a 
reasonable dislike of their ways, but also to a real ignorance 
or a most superficial knowledge of their principles. The 
censure or ridicule just referred to will be found to 
proceed upon the wholly false assumption that the commit- 
tee which seated the meeting-house had regard to social dis- 
tinctions of their own devising, instead of following what 
they believed to be an express rule of the divine order. 
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A word is to be said first about a term just used in calling 
the meeting-house “ The House of God.” The former and 
not the latter designation was that in use for the place of 
worship among the men and women whose mode of proceed- 
ing we have now in view. Readers of the records and doc- 
uments of those days will find no trace whatever of any 
especial reverential feelings entertained for the building in 
which men, women, and children assembled on Sunday for 
worship. It was called the meeting-house, not the church. 
And it was the meeting-house for all sorts of occasions; for 
town-meetings, for military musters, and political discus- 
sions. The new or improved edifice, as above said, was 
never formally dedicated or consecrated. Town stores of 
powder and provisions were often deposited in the building. 
When the Sabbath assembly was reverentially gathered 
within the plain walls, and orderly disposed, listening to the 
preacher and uniting in psalm or prayer, then the congrega- 
tion and the occasion sanctified the scene, and in some sense 
the place. Very many and very impressive illustrations 
might be given from old sermons and records, of the awe 
and reverence inspired by the presence of the assembly 
itself, as gathered for a solemn purpose of worship or church 
discipline, and by the associations of such a scene. But it 
would be difficult to quote any acknowledgments of the 
sacredness of the walls when they were empty. Irreverent 
demeanor in any grown person or the pranks of uneasy chil- 
dren were rebuked, not as a slight upon the sanctity of the 
place but as scornful and disrespectful to the assembly and 
to a holy service. 

As to the main point, however, the committee which 
seated the meeting-house, and the inhabitants and worship- 
pers who ratified and accorded with their disposal of the 
pews, so far from proceeding by a scale of fictitious social 
distinctions set up by human pride, intended to foilow, and 
thought they did follow, the express indications and direc- 
tions of the Divine will. 

Here is where those who hold what they regard as more 
correct views are apt to do wrong to those who conscien- 
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tiously held other views, from which they drew principles to 
be followed even at the cost of crossing their own inclina- 
tions. In seating the meeting-house, the simple intention 
was to be guided by a rule, which God himself had estab- 
lished, through distinctions of preéminence made by him in 
gifts, endowments, and claims to honor and capacities for 
serviee distributed among men. He had made men to differ, 
and it would have been wickedness or folly to attempt to 
deal with man and man as if all were entitled to like consid- 
eration. They did not accept the modern notion that “one 
man is as good as another.” They put no obstacle whatever 
in the way of any man’s “rising.” But till he had risen, 
they meant he should understand that “he had his betters.” 
The honored and revered first Governor Winthrop gave the 
most curt and emphatic statement to what has proved a 
truth over all the world and through all time, in the words, 
“The better part are the few, and the best of those are the 
fewest.” Even Thomas Jefferson, the arch leveller, could 
write [letter to John Adams, Oct. 28, 1813]: “There is a 
natural aristocracy among men. The grounds of this are 
virtue and talent. The natural aristocracy I consider as the 
most precious gift of nature for the instruction, trusts, and 
government of society.” 

The Puritan stock, with whose ways we are dealing, 
regarded what Jefferson here calls natural, as divine, and 
they recognized the Divine will and counsel in this direction, 
above all other places and occasions, in the seating of the 
assembly for Sabbath worship.’ They were thankful and 
grateful, as for all other blessings, so for this, that God had 
given to some among them eminent talents and graces. 
They needed constantly, often emergently, the wisdom, the 
ability, the firmness of principle which only men of mark 
und means possess and exercise. And so after a prominent 
place had been assigned in the sanctuary for the minister 
and his family, and for the elders, the next place of honor 
was given to the resident magistrate; the next to the highest 
military officer in the place; the next to the man of most 
worldly substance, provided he made a generous public use 
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of it; and so on. Some of the towns were favored as having 
among their inhabitants an “ Assistant,” so called, a man of 
senatorial dignity in the Colony Government. Of course he 
was the highest among the laymen, always ranking any mili- 
tary officer. Magistrates there were of lesser rank, but no 
settlement was without one or more of some degree. Some 
of the lowest in title were such as nevertheless were en- 
trusted with the charge, by no means a trifling or easy one, 
of “ending small causes,” or bringing to judicial decision 
petty controversies in a town. The people intended that 
the magistrates whom they raised to honor should be gifted 
and godly men, worthy of respect and reverence. They 
were called and addressed in speech and letters by the epi- 
thet of “ Worshipful.” Magistracy was an ordinance of God, 
and God gave the gifts for its exercise, gravity, weight of 
character, wisdom, high rectitude for public trusts, for the 
care of widows and orphans, and the administration of affairs. 
In fact the people believed that God furnished and desig- 
nated their magistrates, and that he also parcelled out the 
abilities and favors which fell so variously to the shares of 
their neighbors and associates. All that the people there- 
fore had to do was to accept these divine awards, and, so to 
speak, to ratify them. No doubt it added sensibly to the 
impressiveness of the Sabbath assembly and scenes that such 
a method of arrangement read its lesson to those who 
heeded it. 

Let it be kept in mind. that the arrangement was one that 
had the entire approval, if it was not also the invention, of 
those whom it concerned. It may be that memories of and 
associations with familiar usages in the Old-country churches, 
facilitated the method followed here. But, at any rate, the 
people of each parish had free opportunity to make any 
change, or to originate any plan which they might prefer. 
They choose then, or followed, the one that has been de- 
scribed. True, it was only temporarily in full operation ; 
but it lasted long enough to make its stamp in the facts of 
our history, and to present itself as a matter for interesting 
thought. There was much deliberation, and a high sense of 
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serious responsibility engaged by the committee of a town 
for seating a new meeting-house. The final decision was 
protracted, and was subject to revision. But when it was 
reached and ratified by a popular vote, the sanctuary was 
thought to present in the disposal of the assembly a copy of 
“the pattern shown on the Mount,” or a recognition of an 
orderly divine distribution of claims to honor and piace, as 
representing responsibilities and services. The people thus 
tried to avert the necessity of putting into effect the Sav- 
iour’s warning hint, that if an unfit person, from self-assur- 
ance, should seat himself where he did not belong, he would 
have to yield his place to a worthier man, and go, rebuked, 
to a lower. And it was only of a few prominent and 
favored seats that the assignment was a matter of much 
consequence. 

The question may arise, whether there were no heart- 
burnings of envy, jealousy, or discontent excited among the 
few favored ones, or the multitude to whom fell seats more 
or less preferable? The answer must be that we are dealing 
with those who, though they are now dead, were, when 
alive, human beings, men and women, nothing less and 
nothing more. Some individuals, who thought more of 
themselves than their neighbors did of them, doubtless felt 
occasional grievances, and were weak enough to utter them. 
Indeed, there are traces on our old parish records of the 
faint beginnings of the unamiable and often embittered com- 
plaints, which have reached their full avowal in our day, that 
self-assertion, wealth, fashion, and privilege obtrude them- 
selves in the sanctuary. But there was so little of that in 
the former time, under an arrangement expressly designed to 
exclude it, and there is so much of it in our own time that 
is purposely fostered, that the less we criticise the old 
method from that point of view the better. The money 
question as to the purchase price of pews, was then unheard 
of. Nor has a case been noticed by the writer of any one 
refusing to attend a place of worship because the people 
were “ better dressed.” 

A yet more searching and pertinent question may be 
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asked, to the effect, whether the ideal or intended following 
out of a divine order was really secured. Did it not some- 
times happen that even a high magistrate who was an unwor- 
thy character, a rich sinner, an able but unprincipled man, 
was thus put in a place of dignity? It did, exactlyso. And 
any such instance furnished another opportunity for the people 
to be guided by the Divine finger. They put such a man 
where they could look at him. He was right under the eye 
and the voice of the preacher, and doubtless: would often 
have been glad to have been in the most obscure corner of 
the sanctuary. His place was a rebuking reminder to him 
and to the people of the difference between what he was 
and what he ought to have been. 

It has already been said that the arrangement for seating 
the meeting-house was subject to revision. Generally this 
took place year by year, and there was always manifested a 
conscientious purpose of rectifying any mistake or injustice 
in the previous allotment of places. Those who held privi- 
leged places because of their official dignity, were not 
deprived of them by popular caprice, nor even in the rare 
cases in which they lost the respect of their townsmen. In 
the latter case they came under the class of moral finger-points 
already referred to. The reconsideration and readjustment 
of the allotments in these annual dispositions of seats in 
the sanctuary, show how sincere the intention of fairness 
was on the part of those who aimed to follow the divine 
rule of “honor to whom honor.” Very touching evidences 
are on record of a regard had for the feelings of individuals 
and families who were “decayed in fortune,” who “had 
seen better days,” and for those impracticable attendants on 
preaching,—‘“the stone deaf.” It was found best on the 
whole to keep up a standing truce with “ boys,” not forbear- 
ing watching or threatening, but sometimes turning only half 
an eye upon them. 

The intent of the method of seating the meeting-house, 
was, as has been said, to recognize and regard the Divine 
oract in the bestowal of gifts and graces, and to render due 
honor to those, especially magistrates, who having been first 
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fitted by God to be such, were on that account called to 
office by the people. Of course an influence for good, silent 
and gentle, but effective, was wrought upon the inhabitants 
of each town in the honor and deference paid to their magis- 
trates. One of the most dispiriting and demoralizing feel- 
ings which are apt to get sway over many persons in the 
declining years of life among us, is that of a conscious indif- 
ference to, and lack of respect for men in high office, as if 
magistracy had degenerated. We picture to ourselves the 
dignitaries of former generations, courteous, urbane, gentle- 
manly, somewhat formal, but having the dignity of refine- 
ment, and inspiring the awe of integrity. Against these, as 
if to aggravate the contrast, we set the ill-bred, low-toned, 
and vulgar demagogues occasionally filling such places. 
There is an element of hallucination and injustice in the 
grounds of these comparisons and in generalizing from them. 
But it would not be diificult to give some reasons for them. 
A vital connection there surely was between the rigid ways 
of the old New England stock in the home, the church, the 
civil and social relations, and the sterling virtues and sound 
principles which have given us the most enviable heritage 
on the face of the earth. We repudiate those austere ways. 
The question is whether we can retain without them the best 
fruitage from them. 

The curious reader of the records which are the prime 
sources of New England history, may find himself musing on 
the question, What would be our present condition and 
prospects, the tone and impress of our social, civil, and 
religious state, had we been left to simple development — 
evolution is the word —from our own original stock, with- 
out the coming in of the St. Patrick element? So many 
foreign elements have already come into the body politic, 
social, and religious, that it is not strange that we find it 
difficult to assimilate them, and that we occasionally suffer 
froi a political and social dyspepsia and indigestion, amount- 
ing at times to nightmare. 

GEORGE E. ELLIs. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
FIRST PAPER. 


Eckermann, in the beginning of his Reminiscences of 
Goethe, confesses his inadequacy to give a compiete image of 
the great original; but, feeling that his relations with him 
were sincere, “I dare,” he says, “to give the world my 
Goethe”; and intimates that it is only by many such 
attempts of lesser men that ever a great man can be repre- 
sented. So we get Socrates from the differing portraitures 
of Plato and Xenophon, and Christ Jesus from the several 
Evangelists, each speaking from a different stand-point.t 

With a like diffidence to Eckermann’s, would I offer my 
Channing, whom I had some peculiar opportunities for 
knowing, especially during the last twenty years of his life ; 
and whom I think none of his contemporaries or immediate 
successors have fully represented, though the Memoir, etc., 
by his nephew, William Henry Channing, was conceived on 
the best possible plan, and is executed with consummate 
fidelity ; and, if it was properly studied by those who under- 
take to speak of Dr. Channing’s place in the history of the 
thought of his time, would enable them to avoid some mis- 
representations that I have been astonished to see made in 
some late publications. Dr. Channing’s own words, as 
quoted in the Memoir, together with the Sermons on the Per- 
fect Life, subsequently edited by Mr. William H. Channing, 
largely make up for the partial expression of his mind that 
he made in print, in his lifetime, and which he once admitted 
in a conversation with myself. Perhaps I could not begin 
these Reminiscences in a better way than by giving this 
conversation, notes of which I find in my journal of the 
date. 

He had just been preaching one of those sermons on the 


* Copyright secured. 
+ This is nowhere so clearly set forth as in Dr. Maurice’s Unity of the New Testa- 
ment, a work that should never be out of print. 
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soul’s personal relations with the universal Father, which 
always brought out his fervid eloquence, and seemed to lift 
his audience, for the time being, into his own devout vision; 
and it had prompted a generally expressed desire to have it 
in print, of which I was glad to be the informal mouth- 
piece. And he had made his usual objection, that it fell 
short of what the subject demanded, and that he felt, even 
while preaching it, that it was “a low statement of a sublime 
theme.” 

I replied that, if relatively low, in comparison with his 
own exalted conception, it was a higher statement than the 
common ones, uplifting to those who heard it, and since 
they sufficiently understood it to be affected, it would per- 
haps be more a means of growth than a sublimer strain. 

He said, “ A preacher is always tempted —my own nature 
tempts me—to emotional declamation; and earlier in my 
ministry, such sermons as that of yesterday were more fre- 
quent than now. But I see no real effect of these discourses 
that my auditors most frequently urge me to print; they do 
not bring about any active sympathy with my most cherished 
purposes. The proof that devout feeling is not transient 
sympathy and mere emotion, is that it prompts action, and 
gives it energy. ‘Truth, accepted as an esthetic luxury, has 
the same effect as what used to be called the opus operatum, 
which Luther combatted as the ‘ white devil’ of his day,— 
more potent for the destruction of spiritual life than the 
black devil, ‘who believes and trembles.’ It is not trembling 
that I want to see under my preaching, however, but cheer- 
ful, vigorous, beneficent action of each for all. I am jealous 
of eloquence. It is often, I fear, but a syren song that lulls 
the active powers to sleep. To hear that I have preached 
an eloquent sermon on a deeply important subject gives me 
no pleasure. Expressions of this sort discourage and pain 
me. If I had touched the depths of spiritual energy, they 
would not express admiration of my words. When the 
Apostles spoke with tongues, the multitude did not seem to 
observe the wonder, but, pricked in heart, cried, ‘What shall 
we do to be saved?’ not saved from punishment, as I think, 
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but from sin, and to righteousness of life. The New Testa- 
ment meaning of salvation is nothing less than this sanctifi- 
cation of will. The popular fear of hell was then an 
unknown thing. The misery and deadness in sin that was 
around them, with its consequent degradation and crime, 
was that from which they would be saved when spirituality 
of life was presented to them in the life and death of Christ.” 

I ventured to ask, if his seeing no effect of his sermons in 
practice might not be owing, in a measure, to his rather 
ungracious manner of meeting the warmly expressed wishes 
of his hearers to have his sermons in print, since for practi- 
cal action there needs to be personal communications and a 
spreading of the same views through the community, outside 
of the small congregation that listened to him. His congre- 
gation could not act without contemporary sympathy and 
associations, and the sermons he had printed were on such 
very general subjects that his cherished ideas of Christian 
living were not very much known outside of his Sunday 
audiences. I asked, “Do you suppose you shall ever reach 
the uttermost truths? Those who hear you preach feel that 
they gain impulse, and light from your sermons of this kind, 
even by the hearing of the ear, and want your written words 
to communicate world-wide.” 

After one of those long silences which were often so for- 
midable to those with whom Dr. Channing was conversing, 
but which only occurred, as those who were much with him 
gradually learned, when something was said that really 
arrested his attention, he replied: “It is true that I have 
made only a partial statement of my mind in print. It has 
seemed to me that the world was retarded more than helped 
forward by religious teachers working into print with the 
expression of their own religious emotions; for people are 
not vitally quickened by devout feelings caught by imagina- 
tive sympathy from others, instead of springing up from 
original conceptions of their own. Spiritual life is not mere 
emotion, but the thoughts aroused in the mind by actual 
efforts to codperate with God in the beneficencg to man 
which it is his benign purpose that all his children shall 
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enter into with intentional sympathy, and so become intelli- 
gent instruments to execute his purposes. Ecclesiastical 
domination in past ages has so depressed men by the terror 
of everlasting punishment (and it have not ceased to be 
exerted by either the old or new Protestants), that the 
springs of a free, self-respecting, filial worship have ceased to 
act; and I have thought that the preaching most useful for 
our time was what would wake up the intellect to self-recog- 
nition and responsibility ; therefore, in my printed words, 
and more public discourses especially, I have thought it 
most important to call attention to the primary duty of 
claiming the rights of free thought, and of having life in 
ourselves, which Jesus asserts that God gives his Son, who is 
nothing less than human nature — mankind,— though this 
great truth has only been realized fully by Jesus himself as 
yet.” 

In the course of this conversation upon the true nature of 
Christian devotion, he said: “I deny that religion is a sigh 
of weakness, as Benjamin Constant defines it. But this is too 
often the tone of the devout. Religion, as Christ taught 
and manifested it, is rather the courage of pure love, which 
is man’s strength and special inheritance from God the 
Father. Pure love is not a mere affection looking for recip- 
rocation; it is a creative IDEA carrying the intellect beyond 
the mere understanding of the forms of nature and of the 
laws that govern phenomena into a comprehension and reali- 
zation of that divine destiny of the generous intercommuni 
cation of men, to which nature is only instrumental ; for it 
is the spontaneous action of the soul when undepressed by 
selfishness. I have, at times, experience of this communion 
of mind and heart with the Eternal Father, which Jesus seems 
to have had unceasingly; and which gives such unapproached 
—I do not say unapproachable — dignity to his own devout 
expressions, as we find them in the Lord’s Prayer, expressly 
given as a model for all human devotion; and especially in 
those wonderful prayers which mingle so simply with his 
last conversation with his disciples at the Supper, when he 
speaks, now to them, and now to the Father, in the same 
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tone,— an altogether colloquial spontaneiiy, in great con- 
trast with the usual sanctimonious tone of prayer as we gen- 
erally hear it addressed to the conventional conception of 
God, rather than to the very present Father of our spirits, 
‘in whom we live and move and have our being.’ I find no 
parallel to these prayers in the records of human experience. 
The whole purport of the conversation in which they occur 
is to make the disciples see that God is their, no less than 
his own, Father. He would have them realize the universal 
dignity of man, which they share with himself. It was for 
this purpose that he washed their feet. He said at that time 
that in a certain sense he was their master; but, in the whole 
episode, he was evidently laboring to awaken in them the 
idea that real mastership is inherent only in the most com- 
plete serviceableness. ‘The son of man ministers rather than 
is ministered to; and why? Because the bond of humanity 
is love,— not ‘love, the beggar,’ as Socrates cails it, but love 
the self-emptying and bountiful, which does not lose these 
characteristics when conceived as the essence of God; whom, 
therefore, Jesus always named Father. Prophets before him 
had said God was like unto a father. Jesus saw so clearly 
that God is nothing less than Father in living relation to all 
men, because in his own inmost consciousness he felt him- 
self brother of all men,—son of man and son of God in one 
personality.” 

This subject of what was the vital preaching, was often 
spoken of between us, because I became very desirous that 
he should let me copy his sermons for the press, to be used 
when he could preach no longer; for I could do it, as he 
admitted, with less trouble to him than another, because I 
divined his handwriting, which was not easy to read 

The circumstances of his giving way to my importunity, 
so far as to allow me to begin to do this, I must tell, because 
they illustrate some traits of his character that seem least 
known, outside of his own family. 

On one occasion he had preached a sermon, which chal- 
lenged a variety of opinions in*his congregation. It was 
very like the one to which Dr. Gannett refers, in his diary, 
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quoted on page 218 of the biography of Dr. Gannett by his 
son. He says: — 


Dr. Channing preached a sermon of uncommon power, but of doubtful 
utility, in defence and illustration of the doctrine that the glory of Chris- 
tianity consists, not in anything peculiar to itself, but in what it has in 
common with the teachings of reason and nature; its most important 
truths, e. g., the being and unity of God, human immortality, and the 
presence and aid of the Divine Spirit, being only clearer declarations of 
what had been whispered by these other teachers. Even the character of 
Christ and the character of God, Dr. Channing thought, were excellent 
and glorious rather for what they had in common with other good beings 
than for any attribute which they alone possessed. The discourse was 
powerful and bold; but, without more qualification than Dr. Channing 
introduced, I doubt if it was not suited to do more harm than good. 


The sermon of similar import, to which I refer, was 
preached at least ten years previous to this one of which 
Dr. Gannett speaks ; and brought forth similar remarks from 
some that heard it. I reported these remarks to Dr. Chan- 
ning; among other things telling him that said, 
“ We cannot allow Dr. Channing to say such things.” 

“Ah,” said he, “did say that? I think I 
must have said something worth while! If it excited any 
thought, even antagonistic, it encourages me immeasurably 
more than admiring acquiescence. I have no pleasure in 
gaining that. It is only what moves men’s own thinking 
that arouses spiritual life, and causes progress. This sermon 
may be one worth printing!” 

I answered immediately, “ Let me have it to copy then, 
now.” 

He said, as he had done before, “You can do something 
with your time better than to copy.” 

I replied, “I can copy when I can do nothing else. It is 
so easy for me to copy, that I can do it while listening to an 
interesting book read aloud.” 

“7 will test that at once,” he exclaimed with animation, 
and immediately rose and gave me the sermon and some 
copying paper. Then, taking up Cousin’s translation of 
Plato, began to read into his beautiful English the Timeus. 
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This was indeed a severe test, for when he read to any 
one what interested him, he kept raising his large, devouring 
eyes, to see if it was taken in; and now he frequently 
stopped, to get my assent or dissent to the thoughts 
expressed ; while, in copying his difficult manuscript, I could 
not do it quite mechanically, as in ordinary cases, his abbre- 
viations often needing my consideration of the context. 
But I made a great effort to convince him that I heard, and 
in a measure comprehended, this most difficult of the dia- 
logues. When I had completed about half the sermon, I 
laid down my pen fora moment, to rest my hand; and he 
took up my unrevised manuscript and went over it, though 
I protested that it was not quite fair for him to do so. 

But he was satisfied, and said, “ Well, you shall copy, 
when you are here, while I read to you.” 

And it was a fact, that while I was copying some fifty of 
his sermons, out of which he subsequently selected the vol- 
ume of Eleven Sermons, he did translate to me several vol- 
umes of Cousin’s Plato. 

But sometimes he was interrupted by the calls of friends ; 
and sometimes other books were read to us both, while I sat 
writing. 

I state these circumstances, as a sufficient answer to a 
calumnious report which has not a little vexed his friends, 
both in this country and England,—that Dr. Channing 
ungenerously exploited the enthusiasm of an impecunious 
young friend, whose name was given, taking up all her leis- 
ure from laborious work of her own, to write for and read to 
him. 

This report even reached his own ears, and was traced at 
last to a somewhat brilliant male gossip of America, and a 
remarkably credulous female gossip on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who relied upon the authority of the — imaginative 
one. 

I am almost tempted to tell some more instances of Dr. 
Channing’s peremptory kindnesses, at his own cost, and deli- 
cate generosity to me ; but it involves too much personal de- 
tail, and I might be misunderstood as doing it from an un- 
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worthy motive. My intimacy with him came in large measure 
from the circumstance that I had his only daughter as a pupil 
in my school for seven years; and he was one of those rare 
parents who knew what the relation ought to be of persons 
engaged in the greatest duty of one human being to another, 
that of educating the free spirit, from the unconsciousness of 
infancy, into self-direction and self-culture. After school- 
hours were over, it was a great recreation to me to go and 
read to him in the afternoons or evenings. It gave opportu- 
nities for communication, in a familiar manner, upon all 
vital topics and the current literature. Thus I had a rare 
opportunity of observing his own private character, which 
was more than usually veiled from contemporary society, by 
the enforced seclusion rendered indispensable by his ex- 
tremely feeble health, which, together with some other cir- 
cumstances that I may speak of elsewhere, left much oppor- 
tunity for misapprehensions. For society, so called, is largely 
characterized by a suspicious imagination, that gives the 
most ungenerous and mean interpretations to that which 
seems to be withdrawn from its observation in detail. 
But knowledge of Dr. Channing justified the imagination 
and faith of enthusiastic youth. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
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ACCIDENTS AND DISASTERS IN THEIR RELA- 
TION TO A DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


The awful catastrophe in the Brooklyn Theatre a few 
weeks ago, breaking in among the fierce excitements of the 
political arena, like a crash of thunder amid the wranglings 
of a parcel of school-boys, and hushing for the moment all 
other voices with its immeasurable accent, has reminded the 
world with startling emphasis of those terrible problems which 
underlie all parties and all policies, and before which the petty 
disturbances of a disputed election are only as the rattlings of 
an empty wagon above the rumble and jar of an earthquake. 
It was a tragedy more tremendous than anything which 
human dramatist has ever dared to put on the stage, a scene 
all the accessories of which,—the number of the victims, 
the manner of their death, the violent contrast of the ficti- 
tious and the real, of the lightest amusement and the fiercest 
agony, the varied passions which were brought into play, 
the chorus of crackling flames, and, above all, the irony of 
the old brute elements, ages have been trying to conquer, 
asserting their supremacy with such ease and suddenness 
again amid all the provisions, appliances, intelligence and 
self-satisfactions of the highest human civilization,— all were 
such as to make it more than usually appalling, not to the 
newspaper public alone, but to all thoughtful minds, and to 
raise questions deeper than any of those the fire officers and 
the boa. *. of health have been discussing. 

For this event with all its horrors is but a single ex- 
pression of that vast element of calamity underlying in all 
ages the whole structure of the Divine economy on earth, 
showing itself in a thousand different ways, and liable at any 
moment to break out under our own feet. Nowitis a fire, now 
a shipwreck, now a terrible railroad accident, now the burst- 
ing away of a milldam, anon the explosion of a coal mine, 
again the eruption of a volcano, laying a fair city in ruins; 


and only a short time ago, in another part of the globe, a 
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huge wave of the sea, ten or twenty feet high, sweeping at 
night, without a moment’s notice, over a whole densely 
peopled section of country, and drowning on its way three 
hundred thousand human beings. How can men help feeling 
that such disasters are a trying thing to their faith in a sys- 
tem of Divine government? How avoid asking in what 
way to suffer thus is according to the will of a loving God, 
and in any kind of harmony with his character as a wise 
Creator and a faithful, superintending Providence? 

There are some looking at the matter only with a narrow- 
eyed theology, who find the explanation and justification of 
this special Brooklyn fire in the fact that it occurred in a the- 
atre. It was the righteous penalty of play-acting ; the Divine 
condemnation of the vice, levity, and folly, the ballet-dancing 
and obscene jesting, which gather around the footlights; the 
awful warning of Almighty God for his children never more 
to go to a place of amusement. So with all calamities and 
misfortunes. They are sent directly from on high, either as 
punishments for the violation of some special moral law, or 
as a part of the curse that was pronounced on the earth for 
the sin of Adam, or else, putting it more mildly, as the 
means of drawing away men’s thoughts from the pleasures 
and interests of this wretched material world up to the 
duties of religion and to the unfading joys of celestial realms. 

It is hardly worth while in this age of the world to answer 
such reasoning as this. God himself is answering it all the 
time, — answering it by burning up a church as often as he 
does a theatre; answering it by a panic now and then in the 
crowds about the altar quite as terrible as in those about the 
stage; answering it by waves and fires and earthquakes which 
sweep down whole cities—the sanctuary and the brothel, the 
parlor and the dramshop, the infant sleeping in his cradle 
and the murderer swearing in his cell,—all in one common 
mass of ruins. The argument of an accident as the penalty 
of violating a moral law is just as strong against a factory or 
a work-shop, as it is against a play-house; and if the Brook- 
lyn fire is a Divine warning against ballet-dancing, then 
with equal logic the conflagr: tion of the Catholic Church in 
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Santiago, a few years ago, and again that in Holyoke, is the 
solemn voice of the Almighty against praise and prayer, — 
was meant to draw away his children’s attention from the 
shadowy and far-off concerns of the future to the duties and 
interests of this present inflammable and material world. 

There are others going to the opposite extreme who refuse 
to see in such events any moral significance at all,—any- 
thing but natural evil, the penalty of natural disobedience, 
and a proof that there is no such agency in the world as a 
special superintending Providence watching over the wel- 
fare of individual men and women. Everything is governed 
by force and law. Man violates the law, gets in the way of 
the force, builds theatres with narrow doors and inflamma- 
ble scenery, hires cheap labor on railroads which misplaces 
switches, allows fire-damp to collect in mines,—and the con- 
sequence is inevitably, without any Divine provision for it, 
and no matter how good or bad he is morally, that somebody 
is burned up, run off the track, blown to atoms, and -— that 
is the end of it. The fact that the innocent are quite as 
likely to suffer as the guilty—the patrons of the theatre, 
the travellers on the railroad, the workmen of the mine, 
rather than their builders and owners—is insisted on as 
evidence that the suffering which happens to them has no 
moral meaning. God, they say, cares for law, not for indi- 
vidual men and women; watches over the good of the whole 
universe, not over that of its special parts. There is no 
accident and no Providence; no reaching out the Divine 
hand to smite the bad, and no fatherly care to save the good; 
nothing but the simple running on, age after age, of this 
huge, undeviating machine that we call the universe. Fires, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, drownings, the wastes of war and 
pestilence, and the fall of States, are only its necessary fric- 
tion, a part of the everlasting problem of evil, insoluble here 
as everywhere else; and the lives and fortunes destroyed by 
them are a dead loss alike to the world and to the victims 
themselves. 

This view is one which it is equally hard to accept. The 
bright golden thread running through the whole substance 
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of the Bible, and swelling out now and then under all its 
authors, and especially under Jesus Christ, into some splen- 
did utterance, is the care of Deity for each one of his chil- 
dren. The moral significance of the universe, the vein of 
Divine purpose which underlies even the minutest thing, is 
one of the fundamental principles of all xeligion, one which 
the very instincts of the soul itself are always asking for. 
And if God does not care for men and women individually, 
does not watch with the eye that never slumbers or sleeps 
over the humblest creature that bears his image, amid all the 
calamities and misfortunes of this world, how can we have 
any assurance that he will do so in the next? 

What, then, is the real significance in the sight of religion 
of these terrible disasters and sufferings of which the world 
is so full,—what their relation to the doctrine of a Divine 
Providence? It is a question often asked, often discussed, 
but one which comes up forever fresh in the light of each 
new experience of their horrible reality. 

The answer in part—an answer so far as it goes not 
inconsistent with the modesty, which, in view of human igno- 
rance and limitation, should belong to all discussions concern- 
ing the Divine ways,—is that they are the necessary means 
of the world’s discipline, development, and progress, events 
not brought directly upon man by the Creator either puni- 
tively or unmeaningly, but occurring inevitably in the 
growth of an undeveloped universe, and adjusted by his wis- 
dom and goodness to meet the needs and conditions of an 
imperfect humanity. 

Calamities are educators, builders, saviors. What ‘is the 
source of the arts, manufactures, tools, machinery,— ten thou- 
sand inventions and appliances which do so much to lift our 
human life above that of the brutes, and which constitute the 
very ground-work of our modern civilization? Trace them 
back, and it will be found that a large part of them were 
born more or less directly out of some accident, pain, or dis- 
aster against the recurrence of which they were designed to 
act as a protection. Necessity, it is well said, is the mother 
of invention; and necessity, when you analyze it, is only 
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another name for the stress of misfortune. Without the 
winter’s storm overwhelming the weak and defenceless, we 
should have had no warm clothing and comfortable homies ; 
without the ten thousand wrecks strewing the shores of 
every sea, no staunch and gallant ships; without the crash 
and ruin of the thunderbolt, no lightning rods or magnetic 
telegraphs; without the pestilence sweeping ever and anon 
over the earth, and burying its myriads in death, no drainage 
to our cities, no cleanliness to our homes, no knowledge and 
obedience of the laws of health. 

It is not enough in this world, all history shows it, that 
the truths which relate to human progress should simply be 
discovered and taught. Our race has got to be driven, 
scourged, wounded, burned, drowned into their use. Take 
the drainage of cities. Col. Waring may write scientific 
articles for a generation, showing its necessity ; and mayors, 
aldermen, and good, substantial citizens will put their hands 
in their pockets and laugh at him as “a scientific fool.” But 
let a cholera come along, or an epidemic fever break out 
among the children, burying a few hundred or few thousand 
of them in the grave, and see how quick then they will dig 
drains, and lay pipes, and—build him a monument. Take 
_our railroads. The Miller platform and Westinghaus brake 
were invented years ago and brought to the attention of 
directors and superintendents; but they shrugged their 
shoulders and said their companies could not afford such 
luxuries, and so went without them, sacrificing more or less 
of their patrons every month, till by-and-by there occurred 
the horrible Revere catastrophe, destroying at once scores of 
valuable lives, and nearly ruining the Eastern Railroad; when 
instantly the whole community, legislators, citizens, stockhold- 
ers, superintendents, rose up and demanded their use, so that 
that one accident, paradoxical as it seems, every year since 
has saved millions of dollars and hundreds of lives,— made, 
in fact, our American railroads among the safest in the world. 
Take the very case of this Brooklyn‘disaster. The necessity 
of wider passages, more doors, and an easier access to water 
has been demonstrated over and over again, is among the 
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merest commonplaces of knowledge floating around the 
newspapers; and yet architects and builders have gone on 
putting up churches, halls, theatres, factories, in the same old 
way, that, too, before the very eyes of city authorities. 
Every now and then, to be sure, there has been some 
trouble —a poor factory-girl burned to death, or three or 
four workmen crippled and smothered,—just a little prompter 
of what duty was; not enough, however, for the securing of 
any real change. Now we have this startling loss of nearly 
four hundred human beings at once, and the whole civilized 
world is aroused; conscience-stricken inspectors going the 
rounds of Boston tie very next day, and within half a week 
the telegraph reporting a public meeting with reference to 
the subject in far-off Glasgow ; and the result will be that in 
a few years our great public buildings will be as safe from 
fire as the lowliest cabin in the land. 

Now what is all this but the action of Divine Providence, 
not punitive, but protective, reaching out to do a work for 
the world with calamities which he could not do with bless- 
ings? Science may say it is all the result of law; say it is 
only men themselves compelled by accidents to build better 
houses and better cities, obey the laws of health and gravity, 
and keep out of the way of fevers and tornadoes. So it is. 
But who made the law, arranged the compulsion, and filled 
the angry lips of evil in spite of itself with messages of good? 
And is it not more truly a Providence, more truly in the 
spirit and character of a Divine Father to provide a law ap- 
plicable to all ages and all beings, and to make men their 
own saviors, even though it be at the price, now and then, of 
such terrible sacrifice and suffering, than it would be to leave 
them in a state of nature, exposed on every side to accident, 
and then, like a mother with her infant child, run out every 
moment or two, as some would have him, when a storm, or a 
thunderbolt, or a pestilence comes along, and snatch them 
out of its path? 

It may indeed seem at first glance, even admitting the 
value of such a law with reference to natural evils, that in 
those cases where calamities are brought about by human 
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carelessness, folly, and avarice, a righteous Providence ought 
to bring about the suffering on the guilty parties, on the 
owners and builders of theatres, mines, and railroads, rather 
than on their innocent patrons. But who are the really 
guilty parties? Are they not the whole community, those 
who tolerate and patronize, and perhaps demand, cheap and 
unsafe things, almost as much as those who build them? 
We are all members one of another, both in what we suffer 
and in what we do. All are bound together with a thousand 
ties which make the individual in all things but a part of 
the larger unit of the race. So far as the doctrine of a 
special Providence is concerned, the lungs kept perfectly 
dry might as well complain that they have to suffer from a 
cold rather than the feet which waded in the water, as one 
set of persons in the community that they are overwhelmed 
in disaster through the result of the ignorance and folly of 
others, rather than those others themselves. The opposite 
side of the law, that by which blessings come to persons 
who have never suffered anything for them, is just as certain. 
Of those three hundred men and women who perished in 
the Brooklyn theatre, there probably was not one who had 
not received the benefit, in a thousand ways, of things which 
had come through the sufferings and death of generations 
which had gone before him. And, not able to pay it back 
to them, is it so very unfair that he should take his chance 
of suffering for the generations to come, and of paying it 
back into the general treasury-of the world’s progress? 

But the question is asked, Why does God, if he is indeed 
such a wise and good Providence, place his children in a 
world where these lightnings, storms, fevers, conflagrations 
exist, and where there is need of drains, lightning-rods, fire- 
escapes, Miller platforms and Westinghaus brakes? Why 
not use his wisdom antl power to smooth over the world be- 
forehand, tame its wild elements, purge out its fevers and 
miasmas, reveal directly the secret of inventions, and in 
short adjust the whole realm of terrestrial nature to the com- 
fort and safety of human nature? Would not this be a still 
larger Providence, and indeed the very thing we ought to 
expect of a perfect Heavenly Father? 
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Yes, it would be, if the only object of Deity were the 
growth and perfection of the outside universe, and a civil- 
ization that would result in the mere happiness and safety of 
his children; but not, if he had for his object, what. he ev- 
idently has now, their own interior growth and complete- 
ness. It is here that the higher moral bearing of misfortunes 
and calamities begins to come in. Conflagrations, famines, 
pestilences, tornadoes—all those vast unruly forces which 
ever and anon sweep down thousands of our fellow-creatures 
in pain and death,—not only drive man to inventions and 
safeguards, and so promote the growth of civilization, but, 
what is far more important morally, drive him to the use 
and training of his own native faculties to the utmost extent, 
and so lead to the growth and development of himself. If 
human beings were placed in a perfect world, had no fierce 
elements to hurt them, no obstacles and evils to overcome, 
or had the Deity always close at hand without the need of 
their own effort to reach out and save them, then inevitably 
they would always remain children, always continue, so far 
as character is concerned, in exactly the condition in which 
they were created at first. 

How is it with the boy who is always kept under parental 
care in a quiet, pleasant home,—never allowed to expose 
himself to the buffetings of the sea and storm; never allowed 
to get the knocks and bruises, and rough-and-tumble of the 
play-ground; never sent out to shift for himself among the 
temptations and battles of the wide world? He may grow 
up innocent, goodish, simple-minded; but what does he 
amount to for life’s real work? It is his burns against 
the stove, his tumbles down stairs, his falls into the brook, 
his catching cold wading over his boots in snow-water, 
his black eye and bloody nose from a round of fisticuffs 
with the other boy across the street, his broken leg from 
tumbling down out of the apple tree, his being nearly 
drowned in a squall out in the harbor, and then, as he grows 
up, his being cheated and misled and befooled a score of 
times out in the great world,—these things just as much 
as his food and breath, his books and prayers that make 
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him a stiong, earnest, God-serving man; and the father 
or mother who should interfere and save him from all 
these, — who would say it was doing him a kindness? 

So with that larger boy of God’s family that we call the 
human race. The only way in which he can be sure of 
‘growing strong, earnest, manly, is by his having the buffet- 
ings of misfortune and calamity, — tumbling into the ocean, 
getting scorched with a volcano or a burning city, being 
shaken up occasionally with an earthquake or a coal-mine, 
and having a wrestle all alone now and then with a tor- 
nado, or the cholera, or with a wave of water twenty feet 
high and twenty miles long. The problem of calamity is 
one in which the great doctrine of the solidarity of the race 
comes in continually to help out its solution. The conflagra- 
tion of a theatre with its three hundred victims, the sinking 
of a ship at sea with its five hundred passengers, the opening 
of the earth’s jaws and swallowing up of a great city, horri- 
ble as they are in themselves, are nothing more to the great 
body of humanity than the blister of a child’s hand against 
the stove, the wetting of his feet in a mud-puddle, or the 
getting his fingers pinched in a cleft of wood are to a single 
human body. The individuals die like the cells of the in- 
jured flesh; but the race lives on wiser, stronger, more vital 
for the loss. It is the old law of sacrifice met with every- 
where, the expediency that one should die rather than the 
whole people perish. And who will say it would be a mercy 
in the great Eternal Father to guard his larger child from 
these experiences? who say that his Providence is not just 
as much concerned in giving him the accidents and misfort- 
unes of this rough-and-tumble old world to grow on as in 
giving him food and drink? 

Nor is this all their benefit. It is not only strength, skill, 
toughness which are born and nourished in these terrible 
scenes of calamity and suffering, but, also, a whole host of 
the finest and grandest qualities of the human soul, — 
patience, endurance, heroism, sympathy, gallantry, self-sacri- 
fice. If man lived in a perfect world, a kingdom where 


there were no storms and earthquakes, no fires or fevers, 
7 
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what chance would there be to act, dare, suffer, die in behalf 
of others, what opportunity for those ten thousand deeds 
which out of every land and down through every age, in 
this burning, drowning, sickening, evil-ridden world of ours, 
have been the inspiration of poetry, the lustre of religion, 
the grandest fruits of history, and the very crown and aureole 
of our human nature? Without shipwrecks there would be 
no Grace Darlings; without wars and fevers no Florence 
Nightingales; without the smashing up of railroad cars no 
brave conductors rising wounded out of their ruins to say . 
with their dying breath in that grand spirit of fidelity to their 
charge, worth more to our race a thousand fold than all mate- 
rial gains, “ Hang out the red lights to ward off the down- 
ward train”; without a burning Chicago, or starving India, 
no rising up of the whole civilized world in one mighty pulse 
of sympathy to give them help; without the great calamity 
of a fallen world no Jesus Christ. 

Look at this last awful tragedy in Brooklyn and see what 
noble heroisms and shining deeds were forged at its flaming 
furnace, —all out of materials which in our common life 
would have seemed, perhaps were, only dross. Men and 
women who a moment before were only acting the part of 
heroes and heroines, suddenly under that inspiration of those 
tongues of flame were changed into heroes and heroines them- 
selves. The mimic stage, place of jest, place too often per- 
haps of unseemliness, became with its baptism of dropping 
fire the scene of martyrdom, man dying for man, as grand 
as any that the amphitheatres of old Rome in the days of 
Blendina and Perpetua and Polycarp ever witnessed, a 
triumph of the spirit over the flesh, such as it would be a 
proud thing to know that the contemptuous Church of to-day 
in a similar trial could always be sure of. There was the 
little newsboy who, amid the crackling timbers and glaring 
light and panic of the surging crowd, kept the instinct of 
his sweet home-affection true as steel, and would not let go 
his young sister’s hand until they both were safe. Andamid 
all the selfishness and passion and dread and clutching of 
those four hundred victims, sunk in that grave of fire, be- 
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yond where even the wonderful reporter’s pen could get their 
story, who shall say, who but the Recording Angel, how 
many strong men that might have pushed their own way out, 
lingered there for wives aud sisters; how many mothers and 
children chose freely the death of flame together rather than 
the salvation of self apart; how many stout arms and tender 
breasts were folded around their loved ones, while the bones 
cracked and the flesh crisped, to protect one mgment more 
from the tramp and heat those they had sworn to cherish? 
And such qualities as these, nourished down through long 
ages by many and many a similar scene, qualities which are 
now planted in the very core of our human nature, and 
which no Eden world could ever give, — who shall say they 
are not cheaply furnished even at such a fearful price? who 
say that the God of the storm, the fire, the wave, bringing 
out of them such fruits, is any other than the God of Love? 

The subject has one more element which is needed for its 
completion, and that is the bearing upon it of the great 
truth of the soul’s immortality, the fact solving so many of 
earth’s hard problems, that they who die so heroically in 
these great calamities do not perish forever, but only pass 
on, as we must needs believe, to the opportunities and frui- 
tions of another world. ‘If the drowning breath, the man- 
gled limbs, the crisping flesh were indeed the end of their 
struggles, if the spark of inner light went out with the 
shattered body, then, beyond question, there would seem 
something lacking in the Divine justice,— seem to be a 
Providence which took in the welfare of the race, but left 
out that of the individual men and women who had the 
greatest of all claims to share it. But these terrible calam- 
ities, in the Christian view, are only, after all, the harsher, 
larger, more sudden opening of those doors which swing out, 
not into the great void of space, but into the warmth and light 
of a new life and new realms. It would be hard to say of 
all those who are overwhelmed inevitably in the midst of 
fear and selfishness, and a mere brutal struggle for their own 
existence, that the swash of ocean or the blast of fire makes 
them at once noble and pure, though the hope certainly is 
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to be indulged that it is not an experience all in vain. But 
the brave, faithful, unselfish victims of disaster, the ones 
who die for the salvation of others, die themselves, in their 
strength, rather than take a mean advantage of a weaker 
fellow-creature, —is it too much to think that their agony, 
while leaving its blessing of heroism on the human race, 
may likewise, in accordance with the great Divine law, 
“made perfect through suffering,” leave through all the 
eternal years a gift of deeper grace on their own souls, thus 
vindicating the ways of Providence to the individual suf- 
ferer not less than to the whole family of man. 

Surely, then, this problem of disasters and calamities as 
related to a Divine Providence, if not aliogether solvable, as 
few will contend that it is, nevertheless is penetrated all 
through and through with great streams of light. It can 
be seen, not dimly, that the counterpart of an imperfect, 
undeveloped humanity must of necessity, must by the very 
law of means and ends, be an imperfect and undeveloped 
world. That argument of design for the being and benevo- 
lence of God which can be traced as a thread of gold 
through all the bright realms of earth’s beauty, joy, and 
goodness, does not break off, does not lose one particle of 
its lustre even, when it comes to the dark kingdoms of evil, 
—rather finds in the use which is made of these some of its 
choicest illustrations. And the conflagration which threat- 
ens at first to burn up all faith in his Providence, is seen, as 
with Elijah, to be a chariot of fire in which it is borne up to 
new heavens of strength and serenity, leaving behind it the 
mantle of a richer life for all the earth. 

JoHN C. KIMBALL. 
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DR. DEWEY’S SERMONS.* 


Here is a volume of sermons which we most heartily and 
conscientiously commend. Our hope is that every one who 
reads this article will buy the book, and at fitting times read 
the sermons thro:.gh. We have done so, and with con- 
stantly increasing interest. It was not till we had reached 
the sixth sermon, “The Symboi and the Reality,” that we 
began to feel the full power of the master at whose feet we 
gladly sat as a learner, at a most important period of life. 
When we read the opening words here, we felt that our old 
teacher had lost nothing of his mastery over us. “ There is 
a failure,” says the preacher, “to apprehend the reality of 
life.” Visible things “are not the great realities, but sym- 
bols of those realities.” “The world itself is a symboi.” 
“Tt is amidst shadows that we live. We live, and know not 
what it is to live. We suffer, but know not wherefore; we 
rejoice, but to no lofty end.” “There is no large philosophy, 
no deep meditation, no genuine spirituality, and no effectual 
faith.” The object of the discourse is to show why there 
should be this failure, and how it may be remedied. We 
give no abstract of the sermon, but only hints and samples 
of what it is. The child often treads “ unconsciously on the 
hidden springs of wisdom and mystery. More than is usual 
they should be laid open to him.” “Routine,” “the busy 
action of life, frustrates its very intent.” “Life is bereft of 
vitality. The action lacks the interpreting thought. Wealth 
shields men from the naked realities of life.” 


On this account, I have come to look with considerable distrust, I con- 
fess, upon prosperous fortunes ; to doubt whether they are not often made 
pillows to keep men from the closest contact with the great spiritual 
realities of life. They make men independent in more respects than is 
apt to be well for them; independent of exertion, independent of the 


* The Two Great Commandments. Sermons, by the Rev. Orville Dewey. New 
York: James Miller. 1876. 
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ordinary restraints of life, and of its plain and homely needs and trials; 
independent of one another. 

Of course I do not deny that wealth may provide a beautiful ministra- 
tion for sickness, for sick nerves, and saddened spirits. Only let the case 
for relief be subjected to any fine moral discrimination, and all is well. 
But this constant indulgence which wealth is apt to bring with it; this 
perpetual softening of the lot, plastering of the sore, helping with opiates 
and stimulants,— how different it is from the wise discipline of Provi- 
dence! With a rough hand, it shakes the indolent and the self-indulgent, 
ay, the rough hand of disease and pain. With ingredients distilled in 
our very souls and by the very fire of our passions, it imbitters every cup 
of pride, every sweet that selfishness tastes. With the heavy and the 
strong bonds of experience, it brings and compels a man to stand before 
it, as before the master, to receive the lesson. 


How shall we learn to look through the shadow into the 
reality? By a deeper philosophy and by habits of medita- 
tion. 


Ask whether, when everything is carrying the mind out of itself, some 
daily self-communion, sinking to the depths within, and whether, amidst 
the loud bustle of hurrying life, some daily and solemn pause, some 
deeper silence in the soul, be not good and wise. One such quiet and 
silent hour, some solemn moments even, would at times strip off many of 
the illusions of sense and of the world that slowly wind themselves about 
us, and would unveil to us the great and eternal realities of our being. 

I might dwell upon other means for obtaining this insight that pene- 
trates beneath the surface of life, and especially upon a deeper reading of 
the Gospel,—of the wonderful story of him whose life was all reality, 
whose every act and thought seemed to touch the springs of unseen 
power, whose great reliance was upon a world unseen, who never for a 
moment lost, amidst the visible, the sense of the invisible; and who 
spake evermore of things unseen, of the soul’s hidden resource, and of the 
presence of God, as if they were as manifest as the open shows of life. 

My view of life at least, is this: that no man, amidst its swaying pas- 
sions and sweeping tides, can stand firm and steady, unless he plants his 
foot in an invisible world. : 

The world within must fashion the world without, or it will never be a 
happy world to us. I know not how it may be with the men of milder 
climes and more facile natures; for I have marked them as they seemed 
to sport or dream away their lives; but for you, men of the Northern 
clime, men of the Saxon blood, men of deeper sentiments and deeper 
necessities, I tell you that a life of sense, of form, fashion, and worldli- 
ness will never do. Forever is there a consciousness hanging about you, 
haunting your paths, struggling in your deepest bosoms, that demands 
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something better. Upward you must go towards heaven, or downward 
you must sink towards hell,—discontent, intemperance perhaps, certain 
misery in that path; for you cannot contentedly toil away your life in 
labor-fields, or sport away your life on the bright plains. But let the inner 
feeling, the inner purpose, fashion your outward life; and for the world- 
ling’s world which you so resign, they shall give you back another world, 
brighter than passion ever found, or worldly dreams of fancy ever 
imagined. Like the heavens which spread themselves in tenfold sub- 
limity and beauty before the eye kindling with the light of astronomic 
lore, so shall the world go forth before you. All things shall be great, all 
things shall be good, all things blessed, for you who see their purpose and 
ministration, for you who have carried a great and wise philosophy and a 
high and adoring faith unto them. 


Everywhere in this volume there is great felicity of dic- 
tion, and a happy faculty of illustration, a sense of what is 
great and beautiful, a shrewd insight into the ways of the 
world and into our human nature. But these are not what 
make up its special charm and power. Here is a man thor- 
oughly in earnest, who, with a powerful intellect and a great 
soul has been reverently looking into the greatest and most 
vital of all subjects for nearly fourscore years. In the open- 
ing dawn of childhood, treading “ unconsciously on the hid- 
den springs of wisdom and mystery,” through all the 
succeeding years, he has been grappling with these moment- 
ous problems, and here we have the maturest processes and 
results of all his thinking and of his life’s experience. Here 
are marks of the conscientious and laborious workings of a 
strong and thoroughly trained mind. Great subjects, care- 
fully examined and thought out, are brought before us. 
The preacher has something to say that is worth saying. In 
each discourse there is a grand theme, and everything is sub- 
ordinate to the leading thought. The thought indeed glows 
and kindles as it advances, suggesting its own appropriate 
illustration, and becoming more and more distinct in its own 
light. There is a vivid imagination, but it is the handmaid 
of reason. Most of all there is a faith which looks through 
all adventitious surroundings, and all captious or one- 
sided objections, and, going straight to the centre of the 
subject, follows that on to its legitimate and loftiest results. 
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While there seems to be the greatest possible freedom, there 
is the closest adherence to the main points of the subject 
in hand. 

As a remarkable example of this in a purely practical 
and, as most persons might call it, ethical discourse, we 
would take the sermon on “ Truthfulness, ’”’ — the best treat- 
ise on the subject that we have ever read. As a very “hard 
saying ”’ is to be spoken, the hearer’s heart is first to be won. 
“Speaking the truth in love, I suppose, is the only way in 
which it can be rightly spoken.” 


I will venture to say that truth, when shining with its purest lusire, is 
invested with the soft, not dark nor dense, but with the soft and transpar- 
ent veil of love. 

I remember an anecdote which I read, many years ago, in the London 
Christian Observer, of a clergyman, who, in the presence of a brother 
clergyman visiting him, very plainly and solemnly reproved a person who 
came into his study, but so reproved him as to awaken no resentment 
whatever. And yet, so severe was the rebuke, that when the man so 
dealt with, retired from their presence, the stranger could not help 
exclaiming, “ How could you speak in that way, and not give offence?” 
“ Ah, my friend,” was the reply, “when love is in the heart you can say 
anything.” This was indeed the key of the mystery. Love is the only 
shield of truth. Love indeed is not its basis; for truth stands in its own 
right; but love must arm and clothe it all round, to prepare it for its 
lofty action and ordeal. 


Then, as if unwilling to prejudice his cause by thrusting it 
suddenly upon us, the preacher speaks of the difficulty of 
practising this virtue, and the danger of swerving from it. 
And in stating the difficulty, he brings us face to face with 
the awful sanctions by which it is enforced. “ Principles 
high as heaven bear down upon every moment, and the eyes 
of infinite Rectitude, like the all-encompassing dome of 
stars, look down upon every action and upon every thought.” 
This is the central and controlling idea which comes in 
everywhere with its imperial authority. 

For a moment the tone is relaxed. 


But the world is full, I am afraid we must say, of respectable lying. It 
mingles with business, it mingles with politics; it spreads itself all over 
the face of society; in evasions that deceive, and innuendoes that mis- 
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lead, and civilities that are heartless, and smiles that are false, and words 
that do not mean what they say, idle compliments and silly flatteries,— 
the only resources of brainless young men, and the only satisfactions of 
equally brainless young women, sophistries unceasing as the hours, shad- 
ings of speech, not designed to present the truth, but to please — forever 
to please. Oh! the soul of a man that is as a rattle-box, hollow, hollow, 
with nothing in it but fictions and sophistries; or like a dice-box with 
nothing but false dice in it. Is it a thing unheard of? Is it altogether 
rare? But I will tell you what is rare: a man or a woman who always 
speaks the true, true thought,— thai is a wonder in society. You know 
that it is. I will find you a thousand orthodox Christians, and a hundred 
liberal ones, and fifty philanthropists, and ten times as many zealots, for 
one man that always speaks his true, true thought. 


Again he hears what can be said of the difficulty. “The 
thing demanded is too difficult to be done.” The preacher 
eympathizes with this feeling. 


I confess for myself, that I like to agree with people. I do not like to 
contradict them. It is very disagreeable to me. When one says of a 
lecture or sermon or poem or song, “ Was it not beautiful?” I do not 
want to say no. And, observe that I do not say a man is bound to speak 
all that he thinks. He may be silent. He may make no answer. Or he 
may, I conceive, often come to that point with his neighbor where we will 
say, “ Now I do not wish to speak on that subject because I differ with 
you and may offend you;” but if he is urged and compelled to go on, 
then as God’s law of truth is upon his soul, let him sy sak what he thinks; 
let him speak it if he die. To die is comparatively a small thing; to lie, 
is to kill the soul. 


And so the discussion goes on, apparently yielding at times, 
but at every decisive point confronting us with the stern and 
awful majesty of moral rectitude. The usual arguments for 
evading the truth are adduced—the necessity perhaps in 
dealing with a sick person or a murderer in order to save 
life. 


There is uncertainty in the very motive we plead; the only certainty is 
the blank and positive falsehood. But suppose that we did know. The 
martyr knows that a lie would save him. Would we have him speak it? 
It would discrown the very glory of the world to say so. 

Some have thought it sufficient to say, and among them Dr. Paley, that 
our enemy, or the robber who is the enemy of society, has no right to 
know the truth. That, I answer, is not the question. The question is, 


not what are his rights, but what is right for us. 
x 
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More than expediency is to be heard in this argument. There isa 
higher law which is proclaimed in every healthful human conscience. No 
such conscience ever found it a pleasing thing to tell a lie. 

How would it simplify and dignify a man’s life for him to hold to the 
truth? It would lead him out of a dark labyrinth into the open daylight. 
He would have no perplexing or petty interests to consult, but only the 
simple monitor within. His soul would not be ever running abroad in 
every direction, upon all the sensitive fibres of social vanity, jealousy, and 
rivalship, but would stay at home seated calmly upon the throne of con- 
scious integrity. And then, too, what an advantage would it be to others | 
Half of the misunderstandings in the world live only upon falsehood or 


concealment. One word of truth would break like lightning upon the 
cloud and disperse it. 


Finally, the whole matter is summed up in this most im- 
pressive and unanswerable example. 


One there has been, greater than the Apostle, greater than all, who 
came into the world to bear witness to the truth, and who, endowed with 
unparalleled gentleness and pity, ever spoke the truth, spoke it at the 
cost of ease, of favor with men, and of life itself. He died a martyr to the 
truth. And by no means could the preacher so shock and pain a Chris- 
tian audience, as by admitting that ever by one act or word did he swerve 
from the conscious truth that was in him. 


The sermon on “ Self-Renunciation” is very grand, and 
has passages which rise to heights of the sublimest wisdom. 


I do not see it to be the design of a Divine Providence so much to 
make us immediately happy as to train us, through suffering often, for a 
diviner good. I see that mere enjoyment in the Divine plan is often 
sacrificed to that higher end. I see, moreover, that this higher thing, this 
immortal good within me, is the only thing upon which I can lay any 
sure grasp and make certain. 

In the bosom of the deepest trouble that principle may live; and it is 
the only sustaining and comforting principle that can live there. Sur- 
rounded, as we all are liable to be at times, with the darkest cloud of 
fears and anxieties and sorrows, is it not something to know that the 
light of life, the great stay and strength of our being may still be within 
us? It is my lot, not very unfrequently, to meet with persons in their 
weary and sorrowing walk through life, to whom this is all I can say. I 
am obliged to say, “You cannot be happy now, but strive to be right. 
Jovousness has gone from you, I know, but think of nobleness. Man has 
failed, but think of God. Oh! to be consecrate, patient, true, is still left 


to you. Happiness you cannot have now; but you may have blessed- 
ness.” 
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Is it not to this very condition that the grandeur of Christ’s example 
addresses itself? The bright, immortal seal of sanctity was to be set in 
the dark mould of earthly calamity and affliction. The beauty, the majesty 
of a holy soul was to shine out, like a seraphic countenance from over- 
shadowing griefs and pains. He could have ascended a throne, but he 
refused it. He might nave had twelve legions of angels to help him; 
but he did not.ask for them. The Father might have sent him rescue ; 
but no, not for this did he come. No; but to show, amidst sorrow and 
desertion and rejection and crucifixion and all that men call defeat and 
ignominy, the grandeur of a power and sacrifice to lift our poor, despair- 
ing and sin-burthened humanity to cheering courage and heavenly bliss. 


The sermon on “ Impatience ” is perhaps the one which 
will find the readiest response in many minds. 

We should be glad to make large quotations from the two 
sermons on “ Humanity,” and especially from that entitled 
“Life a Prophecy,” which abounds in magnificent concep- 
tions grandly expressed. But it will be much better for our 
readers to procure the book itself, and read each sermon in 
its completeness, where each part adds to the force of every 
other part. We are sure that it will make them, not sadder, 
but wiser and better men. 

Nearly forty-five years ago it was our great privilege te 
sit under Mr. Dewey’s preaching for the greater part of a 
year. And never, before or since, have we heard preaching 
which, Sunday after Sunday, went so deep, or which reached 
so high, and had such power to lift the congregation up with 
it. The services met our deepest religious wants. They 
discussed the grandest themes, and brought them down to 
the business and every-day concerns of life. They awak- 
ened our holiest feelings and quickened our best affections. 
They instructed, and, at the same time, stimulated and 
inspired us. They held the listeners under a sacred spell, 
which went with them when they left the church, and led 
them to seek, in private meditation and prayer, to secure 
and make permanent the heights of moral and religious 
thought and experience into which they had been raised. 
All the great qualities which belong to the office of the 
preacher—reason, imagination, emotion, moral intuitions, 
religious faith—were more effectively blended in Mr. 
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Dewey’s preaching then than in any other that we have 
ever heard, except that of Dr. Channing. In thinking of 
it now, we are reminded of his own words: “ Nothing, 
surely, is more beautiful in character, or more touching, 
than to see a lively and intense sensibility controlled by the 
judgment ; strong passions subdued and softened by reflec- 
tion; and, on the other hand, to find a vigorous, clear, and 
manly understanding, quickened by a genuine fervor and 
enthusiasm.” 

In 1835 a small volume, containing some of the sermons 
which we had heard in New Bedford three years before, was 
published in New York, and on recurring to it now we find 
that it fully sustains us in the impression we have always 
had of its excellence. Few better volumes of sermons have 
even been issued from the press. From time to time other 
volumes from the same source have been published, mostly 
treating of Christianity in its application to the practical 
duties of life, containing lessons of momentous interest, elo- 
quently enforced, with exact intellectual and moral discrim- 
inations, admirably fitted to elevate the standard of duty, 
and bring the great precepts of our religion home to the 
business and hearts of men. 

And now, at the end of more than forty years from the 
publication. of the first of these volumes, there comes an- 
other, the fruit of long, patient, and progressive thinking 
and living, —the matured wisdom of the aged patriarch, — 
as fresh and as full of vitality as the utterances of his youth. 
Plainly enough they tell of one whose eye for what is beau- 
tiful and glorious is not dimmed. His enthusiasm is not 
chilled. His conceptions have lost nothing of their vivid- 
ness; for his faculties, intellectual, moral, and religious, 
have always been kept in exercise, turned towards the 
highest subjects, advancing with the advancing intelligence 
of the times, and so always going forward into higher 
thoughts, and deeper and more vital personal experiences. 

This continued growth beyond the appointed bounds of 
our human life is very rare, but very impressive and beauti- 
ful wherever it is found. The inventive faculties are apt to 
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fail. The style, like the voice, is apt to grow thin and mea- 
gre. There is a lack of concentrativeness and of sustained 
vigor. In Venice, side by side, are two pictures by Titian, 
his first and his last; one painted at the age of seventeen, 
the other in his ninety-ninth year, — one before he had gone 
much below the surface of things, and the other when his 
physical powers were too feeble to give expression to his 
deeper thought. But the old man’s picture went far beyond 
his earliest ideal. And afier he was eighty years of age 
some of the finest works of his genius were conceived and 
wrought out. In a very few rare instances, like Sophocles, 
and Titian, and Michel Angelo, where the mind and all the 
higher faculties have been kept in vigorous and constant 
exercise, the period between seventy and eighty, and even 
beyond, has been one not only of great moral beauty and 
strength, but of intellectual fertility. They who have lived 
so well and so long seem to be lifted up into a higher plane 
of being. They take on, as their natural expression, a more 
serene and commanding dignity. Their feelings are per- 
vaded by a more touching pathos. A more solemn joy 
infuses itself into their minds. They stand apart from the 
passions and conflicts of men. They look with a devout 
trust on the world below, and upward into realms which to 
them are already transfigured into divine realities by the 
eye of faith. Their language is lighted up by this heavenly 
illumination which comes to them from above, and shines 
out from the inner sanctuary of the heart. What is visible 
and transient has already passed out of their sphere. They 
live in what is unseen and eternal. Their conversation is 
in heaven, and its tone infuses itself into their common 
speech. 

Something of this, we think, may be seen in those parts of 
the volume before us, which have been most recently writ- 
ten. And in the whole range of literature we know not 
where to find grander thoughts appropriate to the later 
periods of life, or clothed in words more truly adapted to 
their greatness and beauty than in the sermon called “ The 
Old and the New.” We wish to give from this discourse 
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some idea of what we mean. “ Life,” says the preacher, 
“springs from death.” “And so, in the progress of the 
religious life here, old things are left behind, the old things 
that pertain to our spiritual childhood, ignorance, imperfect 
development,” — “ they pass away ; but not the essential real- 
ities of truth and faith. They abide forever. They are 
things that are new, and forever new.” 


There is a youth of religious experience; and how many have | known, 
who, because it was a season of great excitement, looked back upon that as 
their best time, and lamented its departure. There is a youth of religious 
experience, full of emotion, full of joy, or, it may be, full of concern, full 
of doubt and fear. But time goes on; experience deepens; questions are 
struggled with and settled; and the soul sinks into deep and calm assurance. 
It knows now what it only believed before. Now God is not a Being to be 
sought only in morning and evening prayers, but his presence is an 
abiding reality. Jesus Christ speaks to his thought, as never man spake. 
The life of the soul is more to him than all other life. 

It may be in old age that all this is most felt. It may be in old age 
that a man more truly lives than he ever lived before. The body decays; 
the limbs tremble with weakness; the eye grows dim; the ear is dull of 
hearing; but it is not so wich the life within. There all is fresh and 
strong; ‘ay, and perhaps joyous and gay. The work of life is done, and 
well that it is done; the battle is fought, and it was a good fight, so Paul 
found it; the affections have freer play than they had amidst the strife 
and turmoil of life; the things that are divine are more real and sure 
than ever; earth recedes with all its little interests and anxieties, and 
heaven is opening and widening to the view. 

There is an idea of youth as the only good time, as the especially happy 
period of life. 

All common speech, you know, all poetry, all essay-writing, is full of 
that idea. They give the undisputed palm to youth, and sigh for the 
possibility of bringing it back again. The treasures of experience which 
a life-time has gathered — stored knowledge, ripened wisdom, strength- 
ened faith, and purified love —seem to be of no account, and quite un- 
thought of in comparison. It is as if the mature man, trained, taught, 
learned, accomplished, wide-reaching in his grasp, full of all that makes 
the highest life, should look back to the impulsiveness and ignorance of 
childhood as the best time. No, there are better things in life than child- 
hood or youth ever knew. Doubtless, old age has its disadvantages; not 
in having more sickness and pain, for I doubt whether in the average 
experience of life, this is true. But doubtless there are things that grow 
old and pass away,—the vigor, the beauty, the passions, ay, and follies 
too, of early life; but these are not the greatest things, nor the best, nor 
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the happiest things in our being. I would not give up, may the aged say, 
the views I now have of life and life’s welfare, the results of thought and 
experience, the ideas of religion that have been growing clearer and 
brighter and brighter to me every year of my life, the ideas of God, and 
of the great and good Providence over the world and the universe,— no, I 


would not give them up for all that restored youth could bring. back 
to me. 


But what of all this scepticism, this falling away from 
religion, of which we hear so much? “ What is to be said of 
all this? Two things. One is, that those who have fallen 
away from all the religion they ever had, never -Aad any 
worth the name.” “The other thing to be said is this: 
that much may pass away from religion, and instead of its 
being impaired, it may be strengthened by the change. 
What has fallen off, having served its purpose for the time, has 
left it unshackled for a freer and fresher growth.” “ For, of 
this I am sure, — that with every true, sincere, and thoughtful 
man, religion, the love of God and of all that is godlike, 
sinks ever deeper and deeper into the roots of his being.” 

“But the world is troubled and anxious about itself. It 
is a sick world, and needs some healing hand. It is a dis- 
ordered world, and wants peace.” 


Old systems are crumbling to pieces on every side as, I think, they 
never were before. Question, doubt, scepticism, it is true, have always 
been in the world, but they never went to the roots of things as they do 
now. 

But I am not willing to let doubts or fears press upon my mind, or 
yours, as a disheartening burthen. _ believe that all we fear, and rightly 
fear, is to come out well. I believe that the power of good in God’s 
world is greater than the power of evil; and, therefore, I look not for 
the destruction, but for the building up, of order, virtue, and religion in 
the days that are to come. He who does not expect himself to see those 
days, he who is standing upon the verge of life, cannot lose his interest in 
the world he is leaving; and if he can say anything, however little it may 
be, that leans to good hope of the future, I deem that it may be fitly, 
though modestly, spoken as his parting word. I have always thought 
that I should like to preach in old age; to stand up and speak iv the 
decay of life of that which never decays,—which is becoming forever 
new, while all things élse die and pass away. I did not know precisely 
what I should wish to say; but I have been led lately, in my medita- 


tions, to put down some words to say, which I am now asking you to 
hear. 
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Old things pass away, and yet all things become new. This is my 
theme, and I am now to apply it in a larger view. Decadence, difficulty, 
trouble, always enter into this world’s affairs; but I believe in a happy 
issue. And especially there are three grand interests which are always 
thought to be in peril, but which I believe are ultimately secure; there 
are three things on which, in fact, the welfare of the world reposes,— on 
political justice, on social virtue, and religious faith. They all stand in 
the one central principle, that they are true; that they have in them the 
common element and essence of what is right; and neither of them can 
prosper if either fails. 


In regard to political justice, without which “neither 
morality nor religion has any fair chance in the world,” — 


When I say that all this should be committed, not to a few irresponsi- 
ble persons, but to the common judgment of the whole body of the peo- 
ple, I plant myself on the foundation of obvious and eternal Right, 
which it is the tendency and law of the Will Divine to set up and 
establish. 

‘There is, I venture to maintain, a new view of citizenship, of what it is 
to be good members of a free community, which has never yet been well 
and truly considered. 


He believes the time is coming when the higher obliga- 
tions of citizenship will be taught and impressed on all 
classes of society, and it will be recognized that “ the bond 
of conscience can no more safely be taken off from political 
life, than it can from private life.” 


Or if there-must be associations as there are now for almost everything, 
I would that we could see, for once, an association, ay, or a church of 
Honest Men; of men binding themselves in every action of their lives — 
in barter and trade, in buying and selling —to be honest; to speak the 
word that is true, to do the thing that is right; to be honest, I say, cost 
what it will; to stake everything upon that. 

On what high and holy ground to stand, would this be! Down in low 
levels far beneath this, too many are scrambling for gratifications of self- 
ishness, pride, sensuality, and especially for that which ministers to all — 
for gain. This universal haste to be rich —to be rich, as the best thing 
on earth,—is it to stride over and master the world? I do not believe it. 
I do not believe that this golden calf is to stand and be worshipped, as it 
now is/ beneath the awful heights of truth and righteousness that are to 
spread over the coming time. Even education, ihe common enlightenment 
of men’s minds, will dissolve and break it in pieces. It is not the most 
thoughtful, reflective, cultivated class that is possessed with this madness 
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for accumulation. Coarser faculties are content to be absorbed in that. 
As men think more, read more, gain more knowledge, range amidst the 
delights of good learning, of art, poetry, music, works of genius, they will 
see that there is something better than goods and gains, and the avari- 
cious passions will die out of them. 


The next point to be considered is religion. And here, 
this powerful thinker who has been entering into the high- 
est thought of the age, and borne along with it for more 
than sixty years of intellectual activity, having reached the 
period, 

“ When old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain,” 


speaks so wisely and encouragingly, and rises into language 
so lofty and uplifting, that we cannot resist the temptation 
to transfer the entire passage to our pages. 


And now, in fine, if neither despotic government nor mean and hateful 
dishonesty can live and thrive in the face of reason and right, if it is the 
tendency of all just thinking to put them down, is there any reason to 
fear that religion will decline and die out in the world? 

Yet there are those who fear it, or who at least, are troubled with anx- 
ieties upon this point. So many old things have passed away; so many 
old ideas, old ways of thinking, old traditional beliefs are slipping from 
men’s minds, that conservative persons are tempted to ask whether any- 
thing will be left. 

Indeed, no thoughtful man can have watched the progress of scientific 
investigations for the last few years, without being concerned at their 
bearing upon our primary religious beliefs. Yet, after all, suppose the 
scientific theories to be established; what do they amount to? They 
claim to go back to the origin, and trace the evolution of life upon this 
globe. They hold that all life has proceeded from certain original germs 
implanted in nature; or, that a certain substance called protoplasm is the 
germ or basis of all life; or even that the forces of nature produce life 
without germ or protoplasm,— what is called “spontaneous generation.” 
Well, suppose it all, or any of it, to be true. What has all this to do with 
the Cause? It is all modus operandi, method or order of the creation, not 
Cause. It does not in the least preclude me from seeing Intelligence, 
Wisdom, Goodness, shining through all forms, through germ and proto- 
plasm, through all the forms of nature. 

Not to see it is to be blind. It is as if, when a human mind is speaking 
to me through bodily organs, I should see nothing but the bodily organs. 


The mind isa fact as truly as the tongue or brain is. Intelligence in 
9 
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nature is a fact as certain and manifest as visible "ature is. And then, 
as to this human mind, concerning whose origin and derivation people 
distress themselves,— what has its derivation to do with what it is? 
What if my predecessor were an ape in the long procession of ranks and 
orders of being from mollusk to man? Still lamaman. No matter 
how, i.e., in what order of events I became such, still I am the same. And 
this seme, this being that I am, it offends me to have it hustled in with 
the rubbish of materialism, or the senselessness of blind agency. Beyond 
all that matter is capable of, or animals ever knew, here is something, in 
you and in me—how shall I express it?—a thought, an aspiration, a 
want, a sorrow, a yearning for immortality, and uplifted hands, a crying 
out for God, for the living God! All this has for its counterpart, relig- 
ion. The one cannot be unless the other is. 

Can any one believe that this surging up of humanity to the highest, is 
to sink down into the void and inane where nothing is, destined to fulfil 
nothing better than the dark prophecies of materialism and atheism? 
Can this be the end? That mark of progression which is upon every- 
thing else in man — upon his reason, his education, his love of knowledge, 
upon the science he so ardently pursues,— that mark of progression, I say, 
is it to be erased from the very crown he wears upon his brow,— his 
religion? Is he to be discrowned and cast down and sent forth, a blind 
wanderer and outcast, without God, without hope ? 

And who is it that says this? Not the religious man, but the irrelig- 
ious, who professes to have no religion and to want none. Is this a fit 
person to decide upon such a point? We ask experts, not inexperts, to 
judge of things. Suppose an ignorant person were to say to educated 
and learned men, “ Your education of which you think so much, your 
science which you pursue so eagerly, is all an illusion yet to die out of 
the world,” would they think much of his opinion? And so, when irrelig- 
ious sceptics, learned or worldly-vise, tell us that religion is to die out, 
we can’t think much of it. There is a foolish talk, I sometimes hear, 
about faith’s having been greater in the dark, Middle Ages than it is now; 
credulity it should be called. Faith, true faith deepens as thought. 
reasoning, feeling, the heart’s great searching, goes deeper. It is so 
to-day. As knowledge grows, as culture advances, there are more and 
more men whose souls are fraught full with a swelling and undying sense 
of religion, who seek after God, after the living God, and feel that all the 
initerest of life is gone, if that great and all-hallowing Presence is gone 
from the world. 

No; religions may die out of the world, but not religion. Forms, 
usages, false ideas of religion have changed and will change, but not the 
central rea'ity. There is yet much of what is called religion in the world 
which, I huve no doubt, will die out of it. I hope it will. I listen to 
ideas of religion, dishonoring to reason and to God; I listen to prayers 
which I believe will pass away when all things become new,— when a 
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profounder veneration, and a more awestruck sense of what it is to pray, 
will come in place of the formality, the facile routine, the irreverent free- 
dom of too much of our church praying. “Behold,” said an ancient 
patriarch, “I have taken upon me to speak unto God! Oh! let not the 
Lord be displeased, and I will speak.” “Do you know what you are 
doing?” —I am sometimes moved to say to the mere official priest, utter- 
ing words of rote and custom—“do you know what it is to speak unto 
God? to lift your thoughts to Him whose Omnipotence and whose Omni- 
science are spread over all the uncounted millions of stars, and countless 
millions more, it may be, as yet unseen, that roll and shine in the bound- 
less infinitude beyond?” 

And yet, if any scientific philosopher tells me that such an incompre_ 
hensible Existence must be merely an unknown Cause, a blank abstrac. 
tion to our minds; if he tells me that affectionate devotion, that adoring 
love, cannot rise to such inconceivable Greatness, I answer, Is it necessary 
to know anything wholly, in order to love it, any attribute, power or per. 
son? ‘To how many is the highest genius, art, or learning on earth beyond 
their reach to comprehend? Yet do they not gaze upon its creations with 
delight? So, if God’s greatness is beyond my reach to comprehend, yet, 
for the very reason that it is infinite, it embraces me; it is near me to 
understand or feel. I touch the circle of Infinitude, though I cannot span 
it, and the least are of the circle is like the whole. The light that streams 
in at my window is lovely, though I cannot see its boundless shining. 
And why may I not say God’s presence is lovely though I cannot com- 
prehend its infinitude? What a fool were a man to say he could not 
admire the beautiful ocean bay he looked upon, with its bending shore 
and green mounds swelling around it, because he could not see the whole 
ocean! Nay, it is more beautiful, because it is part of the great 
whole. 

I know God in his works. If the written page of a book expresses to 
me a mind, doth not this boundless volume of the creation in which intel- 
ligence is manifest as plainly asin a book? If a human countenance 
shines and kindles all over with love, doth not—to him who can truly 
look into it— the face of nature, living, lovely, loving? How entrancing 
is the vision of its beauty! How manifold and wonderful the Wisdom 
beaming from every feature of it,— every flower and tree, every mountain 
and valley speaking to him, and all filled with myriad and joyous life, 
from the fluttering insect, up through all animal forms, to man, and man 
himself made to behold all this wonder, all this loveliness, this benefi_ 
cence! My gaze, as I look upon theearth and sky, the vision of my soul, 
meets a vision, a manifestation, an infinitude of Goodness. I see—I do 
not merely believe—I see, 1 know, that an Infinite Love reveals itself 
through all life, all nature, all being. 

I have attempted, brethren, to speak to you of this great assuring 
trust, of this great faith of our being; alas! with the old sense of failure 
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to speak of it fitly. But because it is inexpressible, it is none the less 
assuring. There is something in us too deep for words; a sense of the 
all-divine and beautiful which is its own assurance of being true and 
unfailing; something which will never die while anything lives in us. 
No, it will not die. No, it will not die. Greatly says the Apostle, “For I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor height nor depth, 
nor anything else shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” Sound out, eternal anthem! “Great and 


marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy 
ways.” 


J. H. Morison. 


THE SYMMETRY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER.* 


IL. Corinthians, xiii., 11.—“ Be perfect.” 


The word here rendered be perfect is derived from an ad- 
jective meaning symmetrical, or complete in all its parts, and 
it is an exhortation rather to supply the deficiencies and 
remedy the faults of which the apostle has been complaining 
than to aim at absolute perfection, which is indeed a Chris- 
tian duty, yet not the specitic duty urged here, and certainly 
not the nearest duty for the Corinthians to whom the epistle 
is addressed. They seem to have had a great deal of relig- 
ious fervor, insomuch that their meetings for worship had 
become scenes of confusion and disorder, not unlike what 
has been sometimes seen at modern camp-meetings; but 
they sadly lacked intelligence as to the essential truths of 
Christianity, and in their modes of living they made a 
strange and deplorable admixture of Corinthian ethics with 
the pure morality of the Christian Gospel. 

The just symmetry of the religious character should be 
the constant aim of every individual Christian believer; it 
should be held in prominent view in the administration of 
every church; and it is the pastor’s work, not only to cher- 


*A sermop preached at the installation of Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, at Weston, 
Mass., Oct. 18, 1876, by A. P. Peabody. 
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ish the religious growth of his congregation, but to see that 
—to borrow St. Paul’s words —“ the whole body be fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part.” I have, therefore, deemed it appropriate on 
this occasion to take the symmetry of the Christian charac- 
ter for my subject. 

We are conscious of emotional, cognitive, and active pow- 
ers, and if religion is to take possession of the whole man, it 
must engage his affections, enlighten his intellect, and con- 
trol his will, that is, must assume the several forms of piety, 
faith, and duty. Moreover, it must assume these types in 
the same person, — not in all, perhaps, in an unvarying uni- 
formity of proportion, but so far that the overgrowth or the 
lack of neither shall be strongly marked, — that thus excess 
may not ripen into deformity, nor defect lapse into sin. 
Christianity has never failed to command respect and rever- 
ence when these elements have been maintained in due 
proportion by its disciples; it has been caricatured, bur- 
lesqued, discredited by each of them when disjoined from 
the others. Let us see what they are apart. 

1. As regards piety, it may be truly said that we of this 
busy, worldly age are in no danger of excess, and it cer- 
tainly is not one of the perils of our portion of the Church. 
But perhaps the very reason that our peril lies in the oppo- 
site direction may be that piety has been thrown into disre- 
pute by fanaticism under its name, so that our coldness is a 
reaction from the untempered fervor of other times, or of 
other classes of religionists. ’ 

That God should ever dwell in our thoughts, and that our 
relation to him should be the paramount interest of our lives, 
no one that believes in God can deny. But our nature has 
its earthward and manward side, with its relations and 
responsibilities, and to ignore .these in the contemplation of 
God, or in the undue multiplication of religious gatherings 
an. ‘xercises, is to offer to the Supreme Being what is not 
rightfully ours to give. Yet there has always been a strong 
tendency to this absorption in divine things, and that, in not 
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a few of the purest and noblest minds, as well as in others of 
a meaner type. 

Mysticism has always been a disease, under the guise of a 
perfection. It had its strongest hold on the Christian 
Church in the ages immediately preceding and following 
the Protestant Reformation. But it would never have 
wrought the Reformation. The devout soul of the mystic 
sought to lose itself in God, and it was thus lost to the 
world. It was so filled with the vastness of its infinite 
theme that it regarded all things else as matters of entire 
indifference. Thus there were not a few saintly men who 
had utterly lost their faith in the order and ritual of the 
Romish Church, who nevertheless conformed to it in full, 
because they regarded all external organizations and obser- 
vances as equally trivial and equally worthless. For the 
same reason they kept aloof from the daily work of the 
Christian life, because their transcendental meditations be- 
littled in their esteem all the details of duty; while the dis- 
charge of the ordinary obligations of home and society 
brought down their thoughts from the empyrean heights on 
which they loved to dwell. Thus you may look through 
volume after volume of their writings, and find them filled 
with the most admirable maxims for the culture of piety, and 
rich in the tokens of an almost preternatural fervor in their 
own spirits, yet without the slightest reference to the claims 
and obligations of the family or of social life, —books of 
devotion which would be the best possible manuals of relig- 
ious nurture for the heaven of pure and sacred rest which 
they picture —if indeed reading would not too rudely in- 
vade that rest, — but taking no cognizance of a heaven to be 
won by patient continuance in well-doing. This criticism 
applies preéminently to that best and worst of books, Thomas 
& Kempis’ Imitation of Christ,—best, as to what it con- 
tains; worst, as to what it omits and ignores. One would 
not know from reading this book that there was upon the 
earth such an institution as a family, and would hardly be 
reminded by it that there was any human being with whom 
he stood in the most distant relation of duty or obligation. 
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Imitation of Christ, forsooth,—of him who in tender sym- 
pathy and helpfulness bore the griefs and carried the sorrows 
of all that came near him, and who in the agony of the cross 
forgot not his mother. 

By a depraved, yet perfectly logical application of the 
very principles held by these holy men, others with like pre- 
tentions to spiritual purity and elevation above the world, 
maintained that all outward acts were indifferent, possessed 
of no spiritual character, so that it mattered not what a man 
did if his soul were in health and peace; and such persons 
plunged into the vilest sloughs, of sensuality, believing all 
the while that no soil could cleave to the spirit that had 
sought and found its repose in God. 

Mysticism has, also, always shown itself careless as to 
matters of faith, regardless even of truths that to ordinary 
religious minds seem fundamental. Its tendency has been 
to Pantheism, and it has often made, and makes at the 
present time, a much nearer approach to Buddhism than to 
Christianity, — merging the sustaining, energizing faith in 
individual immortality in the final absorption of the individ- 
ual soul into the divine essence. 

Fanaticism must also be named among the vicious excesses 
of piety. It has generally shown itself regardless equally 
of faith and of duty,—#in belief launching out into the 
most grotesque and savage superstitions; and in practice 
spurning the yoke of domestic and social duty, setting aside 
the primal obligations of honesty and good faith, and often 
suffering the passions, fired to an intense heat on themes 
appertaining to the kingdom of God, to be transmuied into 
still fiercer flames of lust, vengeance, or malignity. While an 
unreasoning fervor, with all its perils, is undoubtedly prefer- 
able to utter indifference, there never sweeps over a commu- 
nity a blaze of fanatical excitement, without leaving in its 
path black scorie of moral desolation, along with undoubt- 
edly genuine tokens of renewed spiritual life. 

2. We will now consider what faith is when it stands by 
itself, and we shall find, 1 think, ample reason to say with 
St. James that it is dead when it is alone. Frigid dogma- 
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tism has as little vitality as sheer unbelief. There have 
been some epochs and sects in the Church in which sound 
belief has been deemed the sole essential, and orthodoxy 
has been fenced and guarded by definitions equally precise 
and subtile, flanked by excommunications and anathemas, 
and—when the age would suffer it—enforced by the 
fagot or the sword. Such—fagot and sword excepted — 
was the condition of all the religious bodies in England 
before the advent of Methodism,—an orthodoxy at once 
rigid and torpid, like a snake in midsummer, bestirring itself 
only to strike at its foes. Such, at various and intermittent 
perio@s, has been the state of the dominant religious organ- 
ization in New England. Times like these have produced 
those gigantic works, the bodies of divinity, fitly so called, 
as dead-born and never having had any soul. 

What now terms itself Calvinism is a free, generous, 
earnest, philanthropic development of the religious life, with 
which I, for one, feel the most hearty and loving sympathy ; 
nor do I believe that under its, auspices New England Con- 
gregationalism would have been rent in twain as it was early 
in the present century. But I remember in my boyhood a 
type of Calvinism, as cold as it was bitter, in which spirit 
was wholly congealed into dogma. In that system conver- 
sion was wrought on or in a man without his own will or 
privity; salvation was an arbitrary transfer of a name from 
one list to another; and the means of grace (so-called) were 
a sort of ferry-boat which transported souls across a river, and 
left them down on the shore at the water’s edge, where the 
rising of the stream might have washed them away, but for 
the superadded doctrine of the necessary perseverance of the 
saints, which assured him who had once crossed, that what- 
ever he might do or become; he could noi fail of heaven. 

Under the reign of dogma, such as I have described, the 
sympathies and charities of social life are chilled. Dissent 
becomes a sin, often a crime. Error is identified with guilt; 
opposition, with sacrilege. Moreover, when conformity to a 
creed is made the central condition of the divine” favor, 
though Christian morality may not be disowned, it is still 
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deemed a secondary concern, spoken of depreciatingly as 
mere morality ; and there have been times and circles within 
the memory of many who hear me, in which a moral man has 
been a term of reproach. 

Still worse is the religious condition that ensues when 
forms and rituals are elevated into essential doctrines, and 
made the test of Christian standing and character. I say 
this, not becanse I underrate the ritual of devotion, or hold 
in less than profound respect any outward observance that 
symbolizes and expresses true piety. Nay, I would have all 
the aid that art, rite, or ceremony can render to religion, 
without taking its place. But there is sometimes so intense 
a stress laid on robes and postures, candles and sacred haber- 
dashery, as to degrade worship into mere fetichism. At the 
same time, there is no clannishness or exclusiveness more 
utterly intolerant than that of men and women who can 
recognize faith and piety only by their merely material and 
formal accessories. ‘ 

But lowest of all in the scale, yet the very thing which 
we most need to shun, is the dogmatism of mere negations. 
There is hardly any error which is not to be preferred to 
this; for the errors held by sensible and serious persons are 
truth, diluted or exaggerated, and the least portions of truth, 
with whatever base or feeble admixture they are taken into 
the soul, are vitalizing and fructifying. As a Trinitarian, I 
should, as I desire to do now, worship the Father, love the 
Son, and pray for the Holy. Spirit. But mere anti-Trinitarian- 
ism cannot, by any possibility, make me reverent or devout. 
My not believing any particular dogma has no effect upon 
me as amoral, spiritual being. A church founded on the 
basis of anti-Mohammedanism or anti-Mormonism would 
have precisely as good reason for existing here in Massachu- 
setts, as a church whose distinguishing mark is the rejection 
of their neighbors’ creeds. A ministry of negations, even 
though the negations all be justifiable, is utterly fruitless, 
nay, worse, harmful, demoralizing, contemptible. A church 
which lays intense emphasis on what it does not believe, and 


whose members know not how to express any article of faith 
10 
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without a negative particle, is a nursery of scepticism and 
infidelity, and nothing better. At the same time there is no 
intolerance se bitter and scornful as that of the (so-called) 
Christians whose faith consists in not believing. Those who 
have beliefs to which they cling with loving faith can gener- 
ally respect the sincere beliefs of others; but to those who 
have themselves no positive faith, all serious beliefs seem 
foolish, if not ridiculous, and the zealous defence or propaga- 
tion of them is resented by such persons as an insult and a 
wrong. Every affirmative, indeed, implies a negative; but 
beliefs in their affirmative form are the only possible founda- 
tion-stones for a substantial life-fabric. All the negations 
that you could pile together upon the earth could not sus- 
tain a card-house. 

3. Equally inadequate with piety alone, or faith alone, is the 
religious activity which divorces itself from faith and piety,— 
the (so-called) Christian work which is not energized by 
devotion and guided by a sacred reverence for the vita} 
truths of the Gospel. Religious machinery managed by 
persons who have no fixed belief and no fervor of spirit may 
revolve with mechanical regularity, and may make clatter 
and bustle enough to seem efficient. But unless there be a 
living spirit within the wheels, it were better that they 
should lie still; for what they seem to do is mere tongue- 
work and hand-work, and that grows vapid and sluggish by 
continuity and repetition. Only those who know can teach. 
Only those who feel profoundly can stir the depths of feel- 
ing. This principle has been ignored to a great degree in the 
apparatus for the religious instruction of the young, which, 
however simple and unartificial, when presided over by faith 
and piety, is rich in the fruits of righteousness; but is piti- 
fully meagre and barren, when most skilfully organized, if 
manipulated by those who are not the representative: and 
impersonations of what they teach. You would not set a 
man who was unacquainted with the simplest rules of arith- 
metic to teach mathematics in one of your schools. I doubt 
whether St. Paul would have sent out as Christian mission- 
aries those Ephesian disciples of John the Baptist, who had 
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not so much as heard whether there were ayy Holy Spirit. 
But I have known, and so have some of you, not a few 
instances, in which important positions in our Sunday-schools 
have been held by persons who were grossly ignorant of the 
contents of the Christian Scriptures, and equally devoid of 
their spirit and their power. 

We thus see that neither piety, nor faith, nor religious 
activity can stand alone and worthily. We find them united 
and blended in the great personages of Christian history. 
In Paul who gives us our text can we say that either was 
deficient, or that either had undue predominance? No mys- 
tic ever soared higher than he in visions and revelations of 
the Lord; or uttered words of more intense fervor than we 
find in those devotional digressions and doxologies scattered 
throughout his epistles; or expressed more glowing aspira- 
tions and longings for the higher life, which seems never 
absent from his thought, nay, almost present to his con- 
sciousness. At the same time his dogmatic statements are 
clear and sharp-cut, his arguments close and stringent, his 
definitions of false doctrine precise and emphatic, showing 
that he had a strong and tenacious faith in certain funda- 
mental truths, and, above all, in Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. Nor in unresting activity does human history 
afford his equal as he traverses almost every region of the 
then known world ; encounters hardships, the mere enumera- 
tion of which makes us marvel that he was but a man with 
only one life to sacrifice ; labors with his own hands to sup- 
port himself, while he organizes charitable contributions in 
far-off cities for the ‘poor saints in Jerusalem; bears the bur- 
den of all the churches, and maintains an active correspond- 
ence with them, while exploring and conquering new fields 
for evangelic culture; and prays for longer life only because 
he sees so much more work yet to be done. . 

In John, too, we see the same elements harmonized, 
though on a more quiet and equable career. In all his writ- 
ings we discern the fervor of one who lived in closest com- 
munion with God and Christ and heaven; we have from him 
explicit statements of Christian faith, and warnings against 
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the delusions and vagaries of incipient Gnosticism; while 
authentic tradition commemorates his sufferings for the 
truth, his bold encounters with its enemies, and his persist- 
ent, loving discharge of his pastorate at Ephesus, even under 
the burden of fourscore or perhaps nearer fivescore years. 

Above all, in Jesus himself we see the blending and 
mutual interpenetration of these elements. He walked 
equally with God and with man. His conversation was 
equally in heaven and on earth. He dwelt in the bosom of 
the Father while he went about doing good. We have the 
record, alike of his long nights of prayer, and of his days so 
full of beneficent activity that the hours seemed hardly 
sufficient for their work. At the same time, his declarations 
of truth as to God, providence, obligation, duty, destiny, 
cover the entire field of religious knowledge; and had Chris- 
tians sought to know nothing beyond what he taught, they 
would have known far more than the sects have ever known, 
would have had a body of doctrine in which doubt and cavil 
could have made no lodgement, and would have lived in 
mutual concord, instead of shedding rivers of polemic ink 
and rivulets of fraternal blood in the championship of sub- 
tilties, often as unintelligible to those who professed to 
believe them as offensive to those who denied them. 

My Christian friends, my brethren in the ministry, we 
have in these examples, especially in His example, our 
directory of duty. Our first concern is that we recognize 
our relation to God in humble trust, in profound reverence, 
in earnest prayer, in loyal self-consecration. This alone can 
make our faith a working faith, and our lives worth living 
for ourselves and our fellow-men. Then we are to seek and 
establish definite convictions as to the claims of Christ on 
our belief and reverence, and as to the truths lying in that 
realm of spiritual realities in which we have him for our 
teacher and our guide; for there are none of those truths 
which have rot their essential office,—on the one hand, in 
clarifying our vision of the Divine Being and attributes, vivi- 
fying our devotion, enhancing and exalting our piety; on 
the other hand, in energizing our active powers and defining 
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their spheres and modes of exercise. With these prepara- 
tions of spirit, and with nothing less, we are furnished for 
our life-work; and that work should glow and burn under 
our hands. Fidelity within our own sphere, unresting dili- 
gence in whatever the Divine Providence has given us ex- 
pressly to do, will always nurture powers beyond our sphere, 
the capacity of added service wherever good is to be done, 
man to be enlightened, comforted, or helped, or any cause of 
human welfare to be sustained by our sympathy and effort. 
Can I sum up the whole better than in the words of him 
whose life was a perpetual illustration of them? “Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

My friends of this church, you have seen in your late 
pastor the symmetry of the Christian character which I have 
endeavored to set forth. We who knew him have beheld in 
no man more of Christlikeness than in him. Piety was the 
atmosphere of his being, the soul of his life. His presence 
was always a holy presence; for it seemed as if he never 
lost the vision of Him who is visible only to the pure in 
heart. His convictions of Christian truth were clear, strong, 
vivid; and what he believed he maintained with apostolic 
meekness, indeed, but equally with apostolic intrepidity, seek- 
ing only to be on his Master’s side, even when those with 
whom he was most intimately associated left him alone. 
With what loving, constant, untiring diligence did he pur- 
sue the labors of his sacred calling here, and of his extended 
mission to the Church of Christ, with the dying life of a 
frail and suffering body, but the inner man by the abound- 
ing grace of God renewed from day to day! Eternity alone 
can reveal how many souls have been established in Chris- 
tian faith and piety, gladdened, strengthened, brought into 
rich and beatific experience of the profounder mysteries of 
the life hidden with Christ in God, through his ministry. 
Like the beloved disciple resting on the bosom of his Lord, 
he has carried the testimony of that disciple to unnumbered 
minds and hearts that will ever associate with those blessed 
words and that self-realizing vision of Jesus, the sacred 
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memory of him, who of all the expositors of the seer of 
Patmos bore nearest kindred to him. 

That your new pastor may follow him as he followed 
Christ is our fervent wish and prayer for him and for you. 
May the mantle of your ascended saint fell upon him whom 
you have chosen in his stead; and in the remembrance and 
continued fellowship of the departed may he and you be 
brought into ever closer communion with Him who, when 
“the godly man ceaseth and the faith fail from among 
the children of men,” says, “Lo, Iam wi you alway, even 
unto the end of the world!” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


The close of the nation’s centennial year leaves the public 
mind of the country in a state of anxiety and discomfort. The 
era of good feeling inaugurated by the national celebrations, join- 
ing all sections in memorial services, and having its fullest ex- 
pression in the Philadelphia Exposition, was disturbed by partisan 
feelings during the presidential canvass, and has faded away in 
the excitement occasioned by the long uncertainty of the result, 
and by the attempts on one side and the other to force a conclu- 
sion of the close and doubtful contest. If the partisan papers may 
be reckoned an index of the public mind, there is deep mutual 
distrust and a reckless struggle for power, on either side. And 
after making discount for the inflammatory style of political 
journalism, it is not to be denied that the situation is grave, and 
in several respects anything but flattering to national pride, or 
even cheering to patriotic hopes. The different views of affairs 
in the disputed districts are too wide apart to be explained by 
the honest partialities of men who from opposite points of view 
are seeking together the same truth. They suggest a wilful mis- 
reading of facts and a willingness to triumph by fraud, rather 
than a disposition to accept quietly the equitable and legal result. 

So far, the debates at Washington do not inspire any hopes 
that party rule and party tactics are there to yield to considera- 
tions of public well-being. It is not to be denied that the dis- 
closures of the last few years, of the political profligacy and dis- 
honesty of men in high official station, and the recent charges and 
countercharges of wholesale fraud and of lawless violence at the 
South, and the spectacle of turbulent and unscrupulous partisan- 
ship which disgraces the name of government in some of the 
States, together with the one-sided and recklessly unjust view of 
these transactions to which placemen and place-seekers yield them- 
selves, — it is not to be denied that these things give a sombre 
tone to the prospect as we look forward to the immediate or the 
remoter future of our national life. 
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Yet we believe that there is no willingness on the part of the 
great body of the people to listen to inflammatory appeals, or to 
tolerate anything fraudulent, illegal, or revolutionary in the settle- 
ment of existing disputes. We beg political leaders of. both 
parties to remember that the changes of sentiment which brought 
about the perplexities of the present situation and the long-sus- 
pended balance of the election, resulted from intense desire for 
honest and efficient administration, and from a determination to 
rebuke reckless and unscrupulous party greed in the conduct of 
public affairs. That desire and determination remain, and those 
who have broken accustomed party ties in the hope of securing 
good government, will be among the last to tolerate violent or 
illegal proceedings in the interest of any party or candidate. 
Partisans of every name should understand that the first demand 
of the country is for a fair, peaceable, and speedy settlement of 
the complications which but for party bigotry and chicanery 
could not long exist, probably never would have existed at all. 

Our confidence is in the intelligent self-rule of the people, the 
individual regard for law, patient self-restraint under excitement, 
and steadfast determination to leave all disputes to the peaceful if 
tardy arbitrament of appointed tribunals, and of that forming 
public sentiment, which makes and remakes all our tribunals at 
length. This self-respecting, self-restraining trust in the final 
issue of discussion and legal rule under the pressure of public 
opinion, instead of falling into violent disorder, and flying to the 
childish and savage recourse of bluster and violence, or trying to 
shuffle in the cause or the man we believe in by stratagem and 
fraud, is the main security of our institutions. There is no public 
duty more pressing now than that of urging calmness, se!f- 
restraint, and loyalty to the appointed agencies of administration 
and legal decision. Let, the people be quiet, and demand only 
justice; let them be content with law, since this only can be 
formed or reformed into justice. The grand fact, so far, in all the 
heated excitement of this long-protracted contest, amidst all the 
turbulence of partisan war-cries, and the ignominious charges on 
either side of fraud, intimidation, violence and tyranny, has been 
that the main body of the people have kept up self-mastery, and 
the strong determination to wait patiently for the facts, and abide 
by the decision of the law through its appointed officers. This is 
indeed a grand fact, and it is the grounds of a fact like that that 
must be our reliance now and in time to come, and which we must 
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strengthen and enforce with all the sanctions of education, patri- 
otism, and religion. 


The industrial and commercial depression which has been deep- 
ening for several years, rests now in some degree upon the 
unsettled political condition of the country, and it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that the settlement of the election difficulties, 
and of the public policy, will be followed by a considerable revival 
of business, and a new impulse to the various industries of the 
community. How much the relief will be, cannot now be pre- 
dicted; nor can the reasons be enumerated for the conviction 
that it can be only partial, and that this country will be compelled 
for many years to study the virtues of economy and pains-taking 
prudence. That this will not be wholly an evil is evident from 
the fact that the most serious perils of our present condition have 
resulted from over-stimulation of business enterprise, and the too 
great facility thus afforded for the rapid accumulation of wealth. 
The most serious result of the present stagnation is the enforced 
idleness of large numbers of people, and the consequent increase 
of poverty and crime. The problems of philanthropy and social 
science are pressing with new urgency upon the intelligence and 
conscience of this country, demanding fresh solutions in the 
management of pauperism and crime, in the organization of labor, 
and in the wise training of the young to meet the struggle for 
existence, and the harder struggle for honorable position and self- 
respecting virtue. Meantime, the pressure itself of adverse times 
may be doing a much needed work among the classes where it 
is most severely felt, in developing keenness and energy, in 
repressing waste, and in rebuking the carelessness of obligation 
and insolence of demand which had become well-nigh intolerable 
in some classes of laborers among us. On the other hand, the 
more fortunate portion of the community will be none the worse 
for the constant reminder that the poor are always with us, to be 
wisely helped, and their disabilities and burdens thoughtfully and 
generously considered. Much is said, and truly said, of the mis- 
chief of indiscriminate giving; but we may well remember at this 
season that the perils of indifference and neglect towards the 
poor are infinitely more, both directly and reflexively, and that the 
spirit of philanthropy and the active work of charity are not only 
the requirement of religion, but the very cement of Christian 
society, and, when directed by intelligence, the force most surely 

11 
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to be relied on for the relief of unhappy social conditions and the 
cure of poverty. After all that can be done, and ought to be done, 
by adjusting economic and social conditions, and all that can be 
attempted by public institutions of charity and reform, the lesson 
of Christian civilization still is that the strong must bear the infirm- 
ities of the weak; and that the gains of humanity, and the cure 
of its diseases and misery, are through the service and sacrifice of 
Christian love,—none the less truly love, because taking counsel 
of wisdom, inspiring self-help, and pouring itself into the agencies 
of instruction, industry, and correction, instead of yielding to the 
luxury of impulsive sympathy, and spending itself in weak and 
harmful indulgence. 


One hundred years ago, on Christmas night, the little remnant 
of the American army, after having been drawn away from the 
scene of its triumph at Boston to find itself too weak to hold 
New York, to be repulsed on Long Island, and driven, broken and 
crippled, across New Jersey, recrossed the Delaware, and by one 
of the most brilliant and fateful successes of the war lifted the 
cloud of depression that was settling on the heart of the country, 
and brightened the New Year with fresh hope and courage for 
the new year’s work. The Christmas lesson which Washington 
gave the country at Trenton, a century ago, is one with the Christ- 
mas lesson of eighteen centuries in teaching us new faith in the 
most generous and heroic principles of human action, and new 
courage under depressing conditions to hope and to work for the 
happier future of the country and of mankind. In this faith and 
courage, we can keep Christmas heartily and hopefully, and enter 
on the New Year’s duties with resolution and good cheer. 


MRS. MARGARET BROMFIELD BLANCHARD. 


The recent death of this excellent and venerated woman has 
closed the record of an unusually long and beneficent life. 
Though the greater number, even of her later friends, had passed 
away before her, there are not wanting many who feel that their 
lives have been enriched by intercourse with a nature so vigor- 
ous, a character so genuine and high, a life so helpful and benefi- 
cent. Some who knew her well will say that she was the most 
remarkable woman of their acquaintance. An old age like hers, 
it is a benefaction to have known. Under much physical depres- 
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sion, and into her ninetieth year, she retained the freshness of 
thought and heart which is the best proof that the spirit does not 
grow old. One has new reverence for human nature, in seeing 
the dignity, self-devotion, and faith, which such a life bears 
grandly to the last. It was no surprise to hear one who had been 
much with her in her last days, say that “in everything she was 
sublime.” 

Mrs. Blanchard was the wife of the Rev. I. H. T. Blanchard, 
who was minister in Harvard from 1828 till 1828, and was then 
obliged by ill health to give up preaching for a time, when he 
resumed it at Natick; but after five years’ interrupted work was 
compelled to retire finally from the pulpit, and not many years 
after died. His published writings show that he was a man of 
scholarship and force, and he is remembered as an exceedingly 
earnest and attractive preacher. Her father, Rev. Eliphalet Pear- 
son, LL. D., was for many years principal of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and later professor of delles lettres in Harvard Univer- 
sity. He left this position to join in founding the Andover 
Theological School, he representing the Moderate Calvinists as 
Dr. Woods represented the New School or Hopkinsian party in 
the theology of that time. It was not, in Dr. Pearson’s judg- 
ment, a happy blending of elements, and after a few not alto- 
gether harmonious years of joint direction on the part of two 
natures so positive and masterful, he withdrew and settled at 
Harvard, where his wife’s father, Col. Bromfield, had bought an 
estate during the Revolutionary War. The Bromfield family 
was one of considerable distinction in Boston, in the last century, 
and in Harvard, of course, the venerable Colonel, with his scarlet 
cloak and stately ways, is one of the grand traditions of the 
town, and his spacious house, which was built for the first minis- 
ter of the town, the Rev. John Seccomb, and which was in the 
family of Col. Bromfield and his descendants for near a century, 
was full of hospitable and venerable associations. The death of 
Mrs. Blanchard, in her ninetieth year, is the end of one branch 
of this honored line. At the request of many of her friends, 
we add the sketch of her character attempted on the occasion of 
her funeral, at Harvard. 


We are seldom called to a more sacred service than the offices of grate- 
ful remembrance and solemn farewell which have brought us together 
now. No funeral rites could ever be more properly made up of words 
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of grateful benediction. The record is completed of a life whose length 
is not more noteworthy than its manifold usefulness and beneficence. 
Our friend is at rest; and for her we cannot be sad. She has put off, 
at length, the always frail, but long-enduring fleshly garment. It was 
time for her doubtless to go; and I know that she looked forward to this 
change without anxiety of either dread or longing. Only for the kindly 
and helpful presence now forever withdrawn, only for those who must 
henceforth miss her beneficent remembrance, we mourn. Years had not 
taken away the vigor of her intelligence, or her living interest in this 
living world; nor had they robbed her of the freshness of her sympathies, 
and her ready willingness for merciful and kindly deeds. 

With a grateful though solemn sense of duty, I accede to her expressed 
desire that I should join in these funeral services. I would not say too 
much of her, for her modest and self-withdrawing spirit would have 
shrunk from any exaggerated words of praise. And yet she would have 
deemed to be exaggerated praise the words which I must use, if I speak 
of her as I have known her for fifteen years. For this was one of her 
main characteristics, that with all the positiveness and, I think, native 
vehemence of her nature, she held herself in very humble esteem, and was 
world-wide removed from any complacency in her own judgment, or 
because of her own deeds. She had great firmness of conviction; and 
like all persons endowed with vigorous intellect and strong sense, was 
somewhat tenacious cf inherited or acquired opinions; but she had the 
true meekness of spirit which made her ever teachable, as the strength of 
her understanding and the justness of her spirit: made her always open to 
conviction. She had great reverence for all things venerable and long- 
established, and this made her conservative of the usages and opinions 
of the past; but it did not make her in important things afraid of new 
methods or intolerant of new ideas. In minor matters of dres§ or custom, 
she might be even impatient of new fashions; but in regard to all impor- 
tant subjects, where her interest chiefly was, she kept abreast of the age, 
welcomed all new light, and had a helping hand for every good cause and 
worthy enterprise. I remember during the war, for instance, with what 
zeal she entered into the project of teaching the freedmen, though but a 
few months before her reverence for law had made her earnestly deprecate 

any change in their former condition. 

’ The distinguishing quality of Mrs. Blanchard’s character was con- 
scientious benevolence. I do not know whether the adjective or the noun 
is the more important word in this connection. She made no merit of 
doing good, she felt no merit in it; she simply obeyed an imperative law 
of human duty. She held all she had and was as the steward of Provi- 
dence for the relief and benefit of others. It was a constant surprise and 
trial to her that others could ignore what was to her so plain and simple 
a Christian duty. According to her ability she helped every good cause 
and every needy person. The cause or the man who applied to her in 
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vain must have been of very doubtful character, or have chanced on a 
time when her power to give was exhausted. With all her energy and 
self-reliance, she had learned a large tolerance of human frailty and 
incapacity, and this made her charitable efforts to be sometimes exerted 
where her more prudent friends thought charity ill-expended or likely to 
be abused. Doubtless she more than suspected that it would be abused 
sometimes, and only took the risks of a generous nature to avoid possible 
suffering. It does not show special shrewdness, as is sometimes thought, 
to wait for all doubt concerning the worthiness of an object to be cleared 
up before bestowing charity; it may only show special hardness in being 
willing to take the risk of letting one suffer through suspicion. 

The benefactions of our friend were not hap-hazard nor impulsive, but 
most careful and conscientious. For them she planned, worked, denied 
herself all needless — sometimes what all her friends thought needful — 
indulgences. As others live for business or pleasure or household cares, 
she lived for beneficence ; and this through many quiet and unknown chan- 
nels. She did indeed give generously to public objects, but as generously 
and unremittingly where hardly the left hand knew what the right hand 
did, finding her abundant reward in the knowledge of suffering relieved. 
How wide, and thoughtful, and constant, this benificence has been, no one 
fully knows; but those who knew her best knew that they did not know 
it ali, but were continually coming upon new instances of her generosity. 
And when her interest in any object, or any needy or suffering household 
was awakened, that interest never died. While the necessity continued, 
the thoughtful and timely assistance never failed. It was no transient 
sympathy, no mere generous impulse, that she followed; but an earnest 
sense of duty, and the promptings of an unselfish nature which gained 
new interest in the objects of its beneficence through its thoughtful and 
often self-denying exercise. It is the highest evidence of the genuineness 
and conscientiousness of the charities of Mrs. Blanchard that to their 
constant demands she postponed, and even perilled the fulfilment of the 
cherished purpose of all her later life,— a purpose prompted alike by ven- 
eration, gratitude, and the desire to make the means providentially hers 
of the most permanent and vital benefit to this community. 

Towards sickness, infirmity, and age, our friend had special tenderness 
and compassion. Called in her youth to minister to one sick friend after 
another in her own household, and in those of relatives and friends, a 
large part of all her active years were spent in this ministry. It seems as 
if the pity and sympathy called forth in the service of those dear to her- 
self were transferred to all sick and infirm people she heard of, so 
great was her compassion and so deep her solicitude for them. This 
solicitude and sympathy drew forth her constant exertions to render aid, 
and it is worthy of remark that her latest exertions, but a few weeks 
before her death, were devoted to just such offices as those which had 
occupied her youth and middle life so largely. 
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As Mrs. Blanchard’s leading trait was conscientious benevolence, so the 
whole impression of her character was that of united strength and sympa- 
thy. She took strong and earnest hold of duty, and had little patience 
with anything slipshod, dainty, or shiftless. Energetic and mentally 
vigorous, she loved promptness, industry, and decision in others. Essen- 
tially serious and earnest in her nature, she did not always have tolerance 
enough for the demand for recreation and the love of amusement that 
characterizes these — which often seemed to her, as in some respects they 
are — degenerate days. She could not understand how time and means 
and the short opportunities of life, could be devoted to selfish pleasures, 
or selfish gains, in the presence of the sufferings and real needs of men. 
This strong sense of duty made her seem somewhat stern sometimes, 
doubtless, especially to the young. And yet she was more exacting 
towards herself than towards others; and when she saw in any an earnest 
spirit, a real desire for usefulness or improvement, she rejoiced in it 
greatly, and was tolerant of many new ways which she could not accept 
for herself. The young had her hearty interest and sympathy, and she 
followed their course in life with watchful remembrance, and rejoiced in 
all good lives lived, and all good work accomplished. 

She had large interest in the welfare of society. She kept herself 
informed on topics of public importance and concern. No interest of 
humanity but was her interest. No suffering of any but came home to 
her heart. And with all her strength of will and reverence for truth, and 
high standard of duty, none could be more conscious of human infirmity 
or shortcoming, or more readily made large allowance for weakness and 
failure in others. 

The religious character of Mrs. Blanchard was marked by a profound 
sense of the greatness and mercifulness of God, and of the completeness 
of human dependence. Unitarian and Liberal as she was by conviction, 
something of the vastness and solemnity of Calvinistic thought on these 
subjects seems to have been imbibed by her from her early surroundings. 
This gave a shade of austerity sometimes to her religious conversation, 
while it combined with the great reverence of her nature to make her 
chosen religious frame that of unqualified submission to the Divine Will. 
That will she was assured was right, and she sought to be resigned and 
content in whatever it might appoint. She lived under a profound sense 
of responsibility to God, and in the constant recognition of the powers of 
the world to come. This prevailing sense of dependence and accounta- 
bility, if it did not foster the most sunny and rejoicing type of Christian 
piety, did give her piety great reality, controlling power, and practical 
direction. Religion to her was principle and life. 

I should do her great injustice if I should give the impression that 
there was any gloom or sadness in her religious views and feelings. 
Religion was solemn and sublime to her; but she found in it great com- 
fort, support, and joy. I have never known any one who more habitually 
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or heartily expressed gratitude and thankfulness for all the blessings of 
life, and all the hopes of immortality. She was glad to ever live under 
her “Great Taskmaster’s eye,” for his service was her free and loyal 
choice. . Her trust was entire in the Eternal Goodness. 

She had great interest and satisfaction in religious exercises, and in 
reading books of Christian instruction and devotion. Of these, she pre- 
ferred those which are simple, practical, and strong. She had little taste 
for fanciful or mystical speculations. Yet an earnest and devout temper 
was always the first thing with her; and so Mr. Sears, mystic and poet 
as he was, was one of her favorite writers and preachers. 

Of Mrs. Blanchard’s regard for religious institutions and love for this 
Church, there is little need that I should speak in this place. Her regular 
attendance here until infirmity forbade, her constant and generous sup- 
port of the ministrations of this altar, her sympathy and aid in the mis- 
fortunes of this church, her constant solicitude for its welfare, and her 
rejoicing in all its usefulness and success,— who that knows its history 
can fail to know of her loyalty to its interests and her generosity in its 
behalf? who that knew her at all could fail to know of her profound 
solicitude for its welfare? Most fit it is that her mortal form should be 
brought into this house which her living presence never knew; for none 
among its most constant attendants had his thoughts more warmly 
turned toward this place, or his heart more closely united to those high 
interests of the soul and life of man for which this new structure stands. 

Nor were her religious sympathies limited to one spot or one Christian 
body. The welfare of the churches of the neighborhood, the missionary 
agencies and interests of the denomination to which she belonged, and 
indeed of other bodies, the religious condition of society, and the Chris- 
tian enterprises of the age, were among the familiar topics of her thought 
and speech. She rejoiced in the liberal tendencies of the time, and in 
the increasing signs of union and fraternity among differing Christian 
bodies, and looked forward to the period when here and elsewhere Chris- 
tians of various names could worship together in the unity of their com- 
mon discipleship to the same Master. 

It was not strange that our friend should have had a special regard for 
the ministerial office. She was the daughter of a minister, and of an edu- 
cator of ministers; one whose great abilities as a teacher were consecrated 
by an ardent interest in the welfare of the Church. Fifty years ago, Mrs. 
Blanchard was the minister’s wife of this parish, and doubtless then 
developed that deep interest in the welfare of this community which con- 
tinued to the last. Her husband, a gifted and devoted, but unhappily 
frail and often-invalided man, is still remembered gratefully by a few 
here, and I have heard jis praise in the churches of this neighborhood. 
He labored here but a few years, and for a few years elsewhere, with long 
intervals of illness. I think it was the experience of caring for her 
father in his years of infirmity and age, and for her husband in his whole 
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lifetime of weakness that made our friend disposed to treat every minister 
as an invalid. She understood what the burdens and the exhaustion of 
the profession are, and exaggerated every minister’s labors by their 
effect on the cases most nearly within her own experience. This made 
her a very considerate, and perhaps too indulgent, friend to her pastor, 
while she appreciated his endeavors, and in her heart demanded from him 
the same fulness of devotion to his work that was charactcristic of her in 
her own. 

Mrs. Blanchard descended from an honored ancestry toward whom she 
cherished profound gratitude aud veneration. For a large part of her 
life in narrow circumstances, she learned to live simply, and never found 
necessity to change her habits in this respect. She learned the value of 
Christian helpfulness; and in her change of fortune devoted herself to 
wise and careful stewardship of the means given her. It was her greatest 
grief in her last years that the shrinkage of her property made all her 
benevolent plans uncertain, and left her unable to meet some of her regu- 
lar charities as fully as before. 

But more than any anxiety or infirmity, gratitude and submission 
marked her closing days. She was ready to wait, she was ready to 
depart. The gathering burdens of years may have begun to cloud some 
of her faculties, but they did not disturb her resignation nor the basis of 
her trust. 

The remembrance of her life is the lesson that should hallow for us 
this hour. I have spoken of her as in these last fifteen years I have 
known her. She was a friend to be remembered with warm affection and 
gratitude to God. Many years of conscientious, self-devoted service of 
God and of men helped to ripen her beautiful old age, and fit her for 
heaven. She brought forth fruit of Christian charity and faith abund- 
antly to her latest days. Like a shock of corn fully ripe, she is gathered 
to the harvest. 

Farewell, dear friend, thy record is on high! We lose, this whole com- 
munity will miss, a venerated and benignant presence; but grateful and 
glad in the remembrance of thy well-completed life, we yield thee up to 
the large companionship the many years have gathered for thee above! 


H. H. B. 


A JAPANESE UNIVERSITY. 


We have received from Mr. Hatakeyama Yoshinari, President 
of the Imperial University of Japan, a “ Calendar” of that Institu- 
tion, the “ Tokio Kaisei Gakko,” for the year 1876. It is a very 
remarkable book. Very few calendars of American universities 
are so large, so well printed, or so striking, in the statement of 
facilities for study, and the high standard required, both of 
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teachers and students. The Institution began about twenty 
years ago as a foundation of the Tokugama, a family of Daimios, 
for the encouragement of study in foreign tongues, and has grad- 
ually grown to its present complete equipment as the head of 
national education, with a full corps of forty-six professors and 
officers, more than half of them educated Japanese, and as many 
separate “schools” as Harvard College! The conspicuous dif- 
ference of this University from Yale and Harvard and the 
University of Michigan, is that there is no classical course. 
There is an examination paper for Latin translation, but no 
name appears of any Latin or Greek Professor. The sciences of 
every kind are taught in the most thorough manner, with elabo- 
rate and abundant apparatus and cabinets, and the examination 
papers in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Mining, Engineering, 
Metallurgy, History, English, French, and German literature are 
up to the best American mark, and would bring dismay to most 
of the students in our colleges. It is doubtful if the graduates 
of Harvard could answer one-fifth of the questions in the various 
branches of study required of these heathen scholars, if they 
would keep their rank, and “pass” with honor. Of the foreign 
professors, America has more than any other nation, six in all! 
England has four, France has four, Germany has three. A consid- 
erable part of the courses, in mathematics and physics especially, 
is in the French language, and very complete the programme is. 
But English is the language of the University as much as Japanese, 
used in teaching, and required of the students. It was deliber- 
ately chosen as the most available, and meeting the wants of the 
future most fully. There is a law-school but no theological- 
school. Theology is studied as a part of history and metaphys- 
ics, and Latin is taught by the Professor of Natural History and 
Political Economy, in illustration of those sciences. In its arrang- 
ment of topics the calendar follows quite exactly the latest style 
of such documents in American universities. And it is instruc- 
tive to notice that the “recesses” are given on national feast days, 
the “Matsuri” of the emperor and his ancestors. The winter 
holidays come at our Christmas and New Year. The University 
has not (like the Boston University) “branches” in Greece and 
Rome; but it sends its meritorions graduates, at the expense of 
the Government, to be educated in foreign lands, and in the list 
for the present year are nine names of students sent to America, 


eight to England, three to France, and one to Germany. Among 
12 
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the requirements of students, it is mentioned that they must be 
gentlemen, polite, courteous to each other, peaceable and cleanly. 
In the “ Technical Department” all the instruction isin the Jap- 
anese language, and the students must be at least eighteen years 
of age. At the close of the calendar the names of the students 
are given, with their residences. The names are as musical as 
Italian names. The students came from forty-seven different 
provinces, in all parts of the Empire. The Imperial city has sixty- 
eight in its University. Among the students are two whom we 
have known in Michigan, and one of the Professors of Chemistry 
and English Literature is an accomplished friend, Mr. M. S. 
Toyama. Altogether, a more interesting book has not come 
under our notice than this calendar of a university of the highest 
grade, founded, endowed, and sustained by poor, benighted 
heathen, whom our evangelical friends have so long pitied for 
their wretched fate, and mourned as the objects of the sure 
Divine wrath. c. H. B. 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE HERVEY ISLANDERS. 


Rev. W. W. Gill, for twenty years a resident of the South 
Pacific Islands, in a paper recently read at a meeting of the 
London Anthropological Society, gives some interesting details of 
the religion and mythology of the Hervey group of islands. 
Avaiki is the name of the lower world. This universe is repre- 
sented as a vast, hollow cocoanut shell, the interior of which is 
inhabited by ghosts and devils. On the outside of this shell, near 
a hole in the top, are the island homes of these unfortunate 
beings. The ten heavens rise in order above this dark region. 
The brave find in these heavens their home. At first, there was 
easy communication —through the hole—between men and the 
dwellers in hell; but the hole was afterwards closed up on 
account of the thefts of the fairy visitors. Now there are only 
two ways of access to the lower world,— by following the track 
of the sungod Ra, and by treading on a branch of the sacred bua- 
tree, the mystic tree of death. 

The esoteric doctrine of the priests was, that souls leave the 
body before the breath has quite gone, and travel on to the edge 
of a cliff facing the setting sun. A large wave now approaches 
the base of the cliff, and a gigantic bua-tree, covered with fragrant 
blossoms springs up from Avaiki to receive on its far-reaching 
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branches the human souls, who are mysteriously drawn to cluster 
on its limbs. When the mystic tree is loaded with these souls, it 
is drawn down with them to the lower world. 

Akaanga, the slave of Miru, who is mistress of this world, at 
once throws his net over all these wretched souls, and drags them 
through the waters of a lake. In vain they try to escape. But 
when they are exhausted and half-drowned, they are brought up 
before the hag goddess, to drink of the fatal “kava” broth. This 
broth, prepared by Miru’s four daughters, is narcotic in its effect. 
The victims are stupefied and are carried off to a great oven and 
cooked. Afterwards, these unlucky souls are the food for Miru’s 
feast, in which her daughters, her son, and her courtiers partake. 
The souls are eaten so hot that they redden the cheeks of the 
goddess, whose surname is “ Miru the Ruddy.” The skulls of the 
victims are used for drinking-cups. This is the doom of the 
unfortunate mortals who have died a natural death. 

But the warrior souls are transported to the upper heaven. 
When the season is rainy they cannot go there. But in August, 
the time of the blossom of the coral, the red of which symbolizes 
the blood shed in battle, the ghosts of the warriors all come 
together on the edge of the cliff of the war-god Rongo, facing the 
setting sun, when a mountain suddenly springs up at their feet. 
They build a road up the steep side of this mountain, of the 
spears and stones and clubs which killed them. When they have 
reached the top, they leap off into the sky in which they float as 
specks. This gives to heaven one of its names,— Speckland. 
They look down with disgust upon the wretched souls in Avaiki. 
They are decorated with fragrant flowers, and spend their time in 
dancing war-dances, and reciting their deeds of valor when they 
were in the world of men. 

These notions foster the passion for violent death. It is dis- 
graceful for an islander to die peacefully. They explain also the 
custom of cannibalism. It is religious, and not merely sensual. 


STRANGE CHINESE RELIGIOUS SECT. 


A Shanghai newspaper gives the account of an extraordinary 
religious sect which has just appeared in the province of Chekiang. 
Its votaries meet in an old ruined temple, formerly dedicated to 
the god Pousa. Around this temple are the thatched cottages in 
which the principal members of the sect live. The new worship 
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took its rise from the performances of two old women, mother and 
daughter, the one fifty and the other eighty years old. These 
two women are the priestesses, or rather the pythonesses, of the 
sect. At certain hours, Pousa, the Holy Spirit, inspires them and 
enables them to prophesy. During the day all is quiet around 
the temple. But in the night the spectacle is very different. 
Chinese of all conditions, rich and poor, women, children, old 
men, come in crowds to consult the sybils and hear their prophe- 
sies. The temple is brilliantly lighted, and feasting goes on 
within; for the new sect is not ascetic, but preaches good cheer, 
and discourages the exclusive use of vegetable food. The two 
women sit on seats upon a raised platform, under a canopy. 
Torches are burning beside them, while the elders of the sect are 
prostrate at their feet, offering incense and adoring them as incar- 
nations of Pousa. Many of the believers claim to have visions of 
the god while they are in their ecstacy. Among the things pro- 
hibited by the sect are silk garments; cotton is the only lawful 
wear. In two months from the revelation of the power of these 
Chinese sybils, eight hundred persons joined the sect, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


THE CRY OF THE DESTITUTE. 





The cold winter days are shutting down upon us, and there is a 
certain degree of exhilaration in feeling the crisp air, and looking 
out upon the white fields and lawns of snow, and seeing the gay 
forms of the young and happy dashing down the hill-sides on the 
swift sleds, or gliding over the sparkling ponds of ice. There is a 
thought of comfort associated with thousands of homes, where, if 
the winter night comes quickly, the bright warmth and lights of 
evening make cheery the household groups, and speed away the 
social hours. But what of those who have none of this warmth 
and light and cheer? We are not disposed to sentimentalize. 
There are always seasons, whatever may be the prosperity of a 
country, when it is natural and fitting to think of the poor. But 
we have nb perfunctory obligations of this sort binding upon us. 
We “speak of that we do know, and testify of that we have seen,” 
when we say that never in the history of our country has there 
been a time when it was so necessary for men and women of 
every respectable condition in life to arouse themselves and 
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relieve the poverty among us; not by money alone, for money is 
hard to get with us all, but by work. Work! we say. We long 
for the voice and the wings of a Gabriel to go forth and marshal 
men and women into service. We ask for nothing impracticable. 
If every well-to-do man and woman in this country would give 
out one piece of work, which from the hardness of the times they 
were going to do themselves or do without, thousands would be 
kept from despair; we will not say starvation, for some good 
angel (or bad one, the misanthrope might s*y) seems at the last 
moment to keep people from actual starvation; but there are 
moments in the lives of the honest poor, when the earning of a 
small sum of money, and a kindly word with it, seems to lift a 
load of misery off of their souls as well as bodies, and they have 
courage to go on their way. 

Let every town in the suburbs of Boston organize itself for this 
work. We speak of these towns, because here lies our own expe- 
rience, and here is the pressure of population, and the terrible 
pressure of poverty. We ask nothing impossible. We are not 
making an appeal for those classes among us who earn very little, 
but yet manage to keep soul and body together in these times, 
and look their fellow-men in the face, but for those honest and 
respectable American and foreign poor, who live always upon 
what they earn from day to day, and now are completely deprived 
of work. 

Let the women form a society in each town to give sewing and 
day-labor to poor women. We have seen how this plan succeeds 
from our own experience. The women make the plain clothes 
and are paid for the work. Afterwards they buy the clothes at 
cost of the cloth, and thus some of the money comes back, while 
they are kept warm. It may be said that this work is but a drop 
in the bucket. So itis; but we must remember that the over- 
seers of the poor give money to a large class who have not much 
modesty in asking through the year. But this work is for those 
who will not ask of the town until the last extremity. The appli- 
cants are very soon sifted out, and reduced to a comparatively 
small number. Would not every lady in the churches,of the 
town, on application from such society, give one day’s labor in her 
house, even though her servants were idle? 

Let the young men of the towns organize. Here we can also 
speak of a movement that is being tried among us. Not to get 
men steady work, for that is impossible, but to relieve them in 
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tight places, if only to help these poor tramps who night and 
day march through the country like wandering Jews. And peo- 
ple look at them as if they thought they had murder in their 
glances. Poor fellows! Our hearts have bled for them, and we 
have kept a pile of wood, for them to saw and split for a couple 
of hours, in our cellar until our stock is getting low, and we must 
replenish or we shall see those hungry eyes in our dreams. A 
good dinner is something, but fifty cents in a man’s pocket, which 
he has earned, warms him still more. Let our young men organ- 
ize and do this, if nothing more. Let us all be up and doing, or 
this country can no longer be called a refuge for the oppressed. 
Let us have faith in small beginnings, in little things. So shall 
our Christmas be a merry Christmas, and our year a Happy New 
Year. 

We begin to feel that great cities are a blot on the face of civil- 
izations, with their conglomerations of suburbs and suburban towns. 
If these masses of people could be spread out over the country, 
although many might be poor in these times, there would be no 
such destitution. We have not inquired into the condition of 
our inland villages and small towns. Undoubtedly they are feeling 
the hard times among all classes, and there are some cases that we 
know of in New Hamsphire where over-sanguine railroad men have 
projected new roads, and got a crowd of laborers from other 
towns on their hands, who are howling at their doors for the pay 
denied them. But these are exceptions. We believe these 
towns generally have no comprehension of our needs here. Will 
they not rouse and help us? We heard the statistics of the town 
of Cambridge yesterday in regard to the number of paupers in 
proportion to the rest of the inhabitants. We are afraid to give 
it lest our memory may have exaggerated. We are in the same 
state in the neighboring town of Somerville. Paupers! What 
did that word use to mean with us? Old or young unneat, 
unthrifty, intemperate, half-witted people who were supported in 
the poor-house. Now it means some of the most honest, respecta- 
ble, worthy people among the poor. Let us beware how we use 
that word carelessly ! 

How pitifully we have all of us looked upon the abjectness and 
drudgery of the European poor! We have ourselves seen Span- 
ish people crawl out of mud holes and caves to beg. We know 
the Italian beggars at Naples. We know how the poor German 
woman looks harnessed into a cart with a dog. We have pitied 
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the poor in Ireland crying for their potatoes, and smiled compla- 
cently upon the wages which our mother country pays to her 
operatives and laborers. Let us read again the “Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and no longer thank God 
that we are not as other men are: — 


“Do you hear the children weeping, oh my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 


. * * * + * * » ~ 
“For the young young children, oh my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free! 


* * * * * * * * 
“* Your old earth,’ they say ‘is very dreary; 

Our young feet,’ they say, ‘are very weak ; 

Few paces have we taken, yet are weary ; 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek. 

Ask the old why they weep, and not the children, 
For the outside earth is cold, 

And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering, 
And the graves are for the old.’” 


We like to hear of the private as well as public saints who pass 
away among our brethren. Here is a tribute in the Watchman 
to a mother in Israel unknown to fame, which is so full of sweet- 
ness, that we cannot resist giving it to our readers: — 


A MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


A dutiful daughter, a true friend, a faithful wife, a loving mother, and 
a child of God has passed away. What more could we have? Death 
never does the world so grievous wrong as when he takes such a woman 
from among us, and leaves us a blessed memory and a heavy sorrow for- 
evermore. 

Mary Tucker Leaming was born in Schoharie Co., N. Y., on the 16th of 
February, 1798, and died at La Porte, Ind., Oct. 3, 1876. The daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Tucker, one of the pioneers of the mountain regions 
of New York; the sister of the Rev. Drs. Elisha, Levi, Charles, Anson, 
and Silas Tucker, whose names are a sweet incense in the churches, and 
whose aggregate service as watchmen on Zion’s walls was one hundred 
and fifty-five years; the wife of Daniel M. Leaming, one of the noblest 
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pioneers of Northern Indiana, and who has been waiting for the compan- 
ion of his earthly pilgrimage since the 30th of January, 1875; the mother 
of fourteen children, nine of whom became heads of families, and one of 
whom is the wife of the writer of these paragraphs; the grandmother of 
thirty-four, and the great-grandmother of seven; verily did “children’s 
children rise up to call her blessed.” 

Blameless in all the relations of life, a loved and loving member of the 
Baptist Church, always doing duty for duty’s sake, cheerful of spirit, 
suffering the hardships of a new country without repining, and enjoying 
the blessings of later life humbly, gratefully, sweetly; leaving no line of 
her record that any hand could wish were blotted out, she has shed no 
doubtful light upon the path of children and friends, and increased their 
responsibility an hundred-fold. 

With a refined taste, whether her dwelling was a log cabin or a spa- 
cious home, under other circumstances she would have been a poet. As it 
was, she poured all the wealth of her heart into the duties of daily life. 
She loved God’s beautiful world for its own sake, and her letters, of 
which she left volumes, breathe the earnest and beautiful spirit that 
sweetened her whole life of seventy-eight years. Her hand might falter, 
her step grow feeble, but her heart never grew old at all. It must have 
been a barren soul indeed that was not made better by knowing her,— 
gentler, truer, more forgiving. She lived for her children. Let her chil- 
dren live for her henceforth and evermore. 

Living, she made the homestead a place to which men and women 
made a pilgrimage. Dying, she left that homestead, no matter who 
dwells therein, a comfortless and desolate house,—a shrine without the 
presence. 

She linked the days of the border life and the little wheel and the 
home-made yarn, with the more luxurious surroundings of a I>ter time. 
She brought the shrewdness, frankness, and simplicity of seventy years 
ago into a more artificial age. Her welcome to the returning wanderers 
was always cordial as June sunshine, and there was always room for one 
more. I see her in the winter days the centre of the widening circle 
around the hearthstone fire. I see her in the summer time meeting us at 
the door. I see her as she bade us good-by three little weeks ago, and smiling 
through her tears as she said, “ Stay not long away,” and not “sorrowing 
most of all that she would see our faces no more.” I saw her a few days 
later when youth had come back to the dead face, every trace of Time’s 
graver swept away, and I thought “ Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” She is gone, but there is no need for grief. 
The light of the old greeting is extinguished forever, and we who were 
children coming home are only travellers of time. I am grateful to her 
for my share of her love. It is more than rubies. It is better than fine 
linen. By the death of such women the world grows emptier. The hope 
of the race is in the girls that shall follow. 
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Let us thank God that she lived. Let us thank God there was an 
inheritance for her better than living. Let us pray for a happy reunion 
by-and-by. There is but one heaven, one mother, and one God!—Benj. 
F. Taylor. 

M. P. L. 


THINGS ABROAD. 
JOHN RELLY BEARD, D.D. 


Our English friends are profoundly moved by the departure of 
the Rev. Dr. Beard drom their midst. He has been such a writer, 
such a thinker, such an untiring worker, that it is difficult to know 
where to begin, in order to show his worth to our American 
readers, and call forth their sympathies for the Unitarian Church 
in England. He was born at Portsmouth in the year 1800. His 
father, a liberal preacher, was in straitened circumstances, and the 
son was early obliged to teach, in order to obtain money to further 
his own education. He was encouraged to go to France by his 
father, where he spent some little time in acquiring the French 
language. He then entered the college at York. (now Manchester 
New College, London), where he had for classmates Martineau, 
Aspland, Taylor, and other distinguished men. He remained 
there five years, taking an honorable position. Before he left, he 
did a characteristic thing which was an indication of what his 
future life was to be. He established a society for missionary 
work, to be conducted in the neighboring villages by the students, 
thus wisely drawing them away, at intervals, from the critical 
study of the foundations of faith, to a practice of the gospel, and 
solving practjcally, fifty years ago, a question which has come up 
before our divinity schools of the present day. In 1825 he took 
charge of a small parish near Manchester. He also opened a 
high school, and carried it on for many years with success. He 
received his diploma as Doctor of Divinity, at the University of 
Giessen in 1838. His congregation removed, in 1843, to the 
larger place of worship at Strangeways, Manchester, and there he 
remained until 1864, when he was obliged, on account of ill-health, 
to leave Manchester, and Rev. Brooke Herford succeeded him. 
He took charge of the congregation at Sale, Cheshire, until illness 
again obliged him to resign; but their handsome new chapel was 
earned by his untiring labors and zeal. 

In the midst of Dr. Beard’s avocations as a preacher and writer, 


he began an amount of outside work which most men would have 
13 
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shrunk at. He laid out a plan for training young men to minister 
to the poor, and the “Home Missionary Board” was founded. 
He was the prime mover in the erection of the Memorial Hall in 
Albert Square. He attacked the abuses of the “Manchester Free 
Grammar School,” and after much virulent opposition, got a new 
system established. He was one of the founders of the “ National 
Public School Association,” and his energy, more than anything 
else, fairly worked a bill into Parliament which was passed, and 
makes the poor child in England better educated to-day. 

In the midst of all this practical work, the activity of Dr. 
Beard’s mind was unparalleled. He wrote Defences of Chris- 
tianity, Description of South Lancashire, a Biblical Dictionary, 
a Latin Grammar, Lessons in Greek, Life of Toussaint L’ Ouv- 
erture, Voices of the Church (a reply to Strauss), a Revised 
English Bible, Reasons Why I am a Unitarian, and transla- 
tions from the French of Reville, Chastel, and others. He started 
the Christian Teacher, afterwards the National Review, and was 
one of the first editors of the present Unitarian Herald. He had 
a wide correspondence with learned scholars abroad, and possessed 
a fine library. Many a young student called on him for counsel, 
and his brother ministers not only looked with admiration upon 
his acquirements ead his power of work, but loved him for his 
kind and generous heart so ready to seek out those who were in 
trouble. How can his place be made good? It cannot be made 
good. We do not wish to fill the places of those who depart from 
our sight. We know that they are still working through the 
power of their example, their thought, and deeds; and more than 
that, we believe their unseen, living spirits are projecting higher 
work which shall stir the hidden pulses of our souls, even here, and 
bring us into closer fellowship in the great vineyard above. 


A PARISH OUT IN THE COLD. 


A most remarkable event has happened of late in one of the 
Unitarian parishes at Cardiganshire, England. The Rev. W. 
Thomas, M. A., minister of the chapel for twenty years, late one 
Saturday night of the past month, was served with a notice from 
the agent of the young man, one Mr. Lloyd, recently come into 
possession of his estates, that he, Mr. Thomas, was not to enter in 
future the chapel nor burial-ground. The chapel is built on the 
estate under a lease of ninety-nine years, three of which have not 
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expired. Immediate possession was demanded on the ground 
that no successors had been appointed by the original trustees, 
and also that there had been a breach of covenant, the chapel 
having been used for other purposes than the worship of God. 
Thus a worthy congregation were suddenly turned out of their 
religious home, and refused entrance to the church-yard where so 
many of their beloved dead were lying, at the caprice of a young 
man who, perhaps, deems himself “holier than they,” or who may 
have no religion at all. If there is anything that reconciles us to 
our changeable, out-of-door, individual kind of life in this country, 
compared to the time-honored and enduring associations of our 
mother country, it is such a scene as this. 

Several of the tombs belong to distinguished families in the 
history of England. The first David Lloyd sat in Parliament 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Another was a constant wor- 
shipper at the chapel in 1781, a man of learning and high charac- 
ter. The congregation gradually passed from Arminianism to 
Unitarianism. Among its ministers have been able scholars, 
divines, and poets. The present minister is a Liberal in politics, 
and tte landlord isa Tory. It is not yet known whether that 
fact influenced the young man, or whether it was a horror of 
Unitarian heresy. His conduct is at. present inexplicable. 

The scene was very impressive that Sunday. Between two 
thousand and three thousand people were present, and met in the 
open air. Of course a great many outsiders were drawn there 
from sympathy or from the novelty of the occasion. The minister 
was so much moved that he could hardly speak. He himself had 
a wife and three children lying in the church-yard. Many people 
were weeping all around him. It was an interesting audience to 
look at, and the kind we would like to see more under our Unita- 
rian preaching. There were old farmers, come from a distance, 
in their neat, agricultural costume, farmers’ sons with rough, bright 
faces, gray-haired laborers, and women and children, clad in their 
thrifty, old-fashioned dresses. Mr. Thomas took for his text, 
after having read the Beatitudes in both Welsh and English, 
“Fear not them which kill the body, but who are not able to kill 
the soul,” etc., etc. He said that letters of sympathy had flowed 
in to him from all denominations. It seemed to be considered a 
question for Non-conformists generally, of civil and religious 
liberty. ‘They had decided after great deliberation and wise 
advice not to resort to the law, although they knew it would be 
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on their side for the remaining three years, for they should pro- 
voke enmity, and preferred a moral victory to a legal one. It 
was understood that when the landlord was waited upon by a 
deputation, he consented to open the chapel if he could ap- 
point the minister. This was striking a blow at the principles 
of Congregationalism. If it was their will, Mr. Thomas said, he 
would respectfully resign the sacred trust committed to him 
twenty years ago, but he should never cease to love them until he 
was borne to his last resting-place. He would not do it on 
account of one man. This was not what was wanted. It was an 
attack upon principles. Letters of sympathy for these people are 
pouring in from all parts of the kingdom; money is being offered 
by wealthy men, and the papers are full of the matter. We are 
inclined to think the young scion of a noble stock will have con- 


siderable of a fire about his ears before he gets through with this 
business. 


THE ARCTIC COLD. 


The cold winds of winter that whistle about our doors, not 
only make us think of the suffering ones who have not where to 
lay their heads, but also of those heroic souls who have dared the 
arctic cold, and endured all manner of privations that they might 
benefit the world. The following little poem we cut from the 
Unitarian Herald. It seems to us to have a fine, grand, rhythmic 
swing to the lines: — 


THE MEN WHO PERISHED IN THE ARCTIC EXPEDI‘ION. 


“ The silence of the Northern snow has claimed your dust, 
And round your grave far spreads the white eternal cold; 
You looked into the bitter North that would not trust 
Its secret to your lips, and keeps it yet untold. 


“ Our God was loving you and leading you to die— 
His Fatherhood about you on the frozen sea,— 
And leading you to live; we see your steps on high 

Still steadfast set toward the great North mystery. 


“ And we, we have the memories of your sacred quest, 
The Life which ever from your heavenly name descends 
To quicken the heroic blood within the breast, 
And make us live to nobler and to noblest ends.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our English correspondent keeps us informed of many good 
things that are going on in England. In a letter of late, she 
says in regard to the study of the Bible: — 


The only way to keep"ourselves from being washed away by the tide of 
scepticism that is coming up around us is to search and dive until we find a 
real bottom that we can stand upon. I know that the process is a trouble- 
some one, uneasy and disturbing. But it is wholesome, and must be 
carried through. I was very glad that in America there are some one or 
two saying firmly that we must have more theology, and a more definite 
theology. I cannot, of course, judge what your readers at home like, but 
to me all those of your irticles that are most national are the most 
interesting, as that upon your “ Declaration.” Surely I must admire the 
conscientious feeling that leads you to point out any unfairness in the 
wording, but I do not think any of us would have found that out for our- 
selves. Over here we have always had great sympathy with your Declara- 
tion of Independence, and would not wish you to put it out of sight. 

Have you ever thought of giving your readers some historical articles 
on the Puritanism that was the forefather of your Unitarian congrega- 
tions? The history of Puritanism in Boston, or in Massachusetts, for 
instance, from the beginning, gradually opening into the present Unita- 
rian life of the place, would be highly interesting; and I fancy that in 
the country congregations of America you have a great deal more of old 
Puritanical feeling and custom left among you, than we have anywhere in 
England. 

The Unitarians have made one important move since I wrote to you 
last. Manchester New College has sent round a circular to all our con- 
gregations pointing out four or five branches of Christian history, theol- 
ogy, moral philosophy, and the Greek Testament, and naming text books 
which if the young people will study during the winter, they will in April 
next send examination papers and hold local examinations in any of the 
chapels that wish for it. We hope that some zeal for biblical and relig- 
ious study will be stirred up by this. The sons and daughters of our 
congregations have been too much lately growing up without any definite 
religious study, and knowing little about these matters except what they 
pick up from the pulpit discourses on Sunday. 


OUR WORKERS IN ITALY. 


Our readers we trust already feel acquainted with Ferdinando 
Bracciforti, that earnest and self-sacrificing man whose letters we 
have quoted on these pages. His modesty is so great that he 
often underrates the results of his own work, and we are there- 
fore glad to get another view of it. A friend has kindly sent us 
a part of a letter which she has received from a lady in Italy, who 
was delighted with the work Prof. Bracciforti is doing at Milan 
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as we ourselves were, and every one else is, who stops in the 
hurry of travel to visit him. We give here a portion of the 
letter: — 


... Among other incidents of travel I must not forget to mention what 
I saw at Milan,— do not be afraid; I am not going to enter into a descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral, or the Brera, of Leonardo da Vinci’s or even of 
‘Luigi’s pictures. No. It is something much more modest I am going to 
tell you about; viz., the Sala Unitaria. We went, of course, morning and 
evening to attend the services there the three Sundays that we were in 
Milan, and heard very eloquent discourses from Prof. Bracciforti, who, I 
am told, practices what he preaches; and, indeed, we had an opportunity 
of judging for ourselves of that matter, for we lodged in the Via Burini, 
nearly opposite the Sala. It is kept open every day from nine till four, 
which pleased me much. You know how much I like to go into Catholic 
churches on week days, and how I always complain of the cold, lifeless, 
shut-up appearance of our Protestant churches six days out of the seven. 
Here is an exception! Prof. Bracciforti gives two English lessons there 
every week to as many people as choose to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. He has there also a very good little library of well-chosen books 
open to the public,— Italian, French, German, and English, besides news- 
papers in those languages, and extracts (in tract form) from all the best 
Unitarian writers, both American and European. I often strolled in of a 
morning to take a look at La Perseveranza and Ii Biritto, both of which 
papers the Professor brought himself every morning. But often while 
pretending to read, I was really observing what went on around me, and 
wishing that I could remain there myself, or that I could induce some of 
my lady friends who are well off, and who have not much to do, to come 
to Milan and help in that good work; there is so much to be done to aid 
those naturally fine, good, intellectual people to emancipate themselves 
from a thraldom which they begin to loathe. It seems to me that a sim- 
ple creed like ours should be the one to satisfy them now. But if there 
be any interest felt by Americans or English in this matter, surely they 
will not leave all the burthen to be borne by one man. These things 
cannot be done without money, and I believe Signor Bracciforti is far 
from rich. There are two sewing-machines for the use of poor women. I 
have often seen women come in with their large bundles of work to be 
done. The monotonous sound of the machines, and even the hum of the 
women’s voices did not seem to disturb those who were reading. All 
this was pleasant to see, and I could not help feeling that this little hall 
was doing more good than the grand old churches with their “dim relig- 
ious light.” 

I do hope that Signor Bracciforti may be enabled to go on in his most 
important but arduous work. I wish he had help in every way; he works 
very hard for the good of others and does too much for his means and his 
health. 

M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Reason, Faith, and Duty. Sermons preached chiefly in the Col- 
lege Chapel. By James Walker, D.D., LL.D, late President of 
Harvard College. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


Not long before his death, President Walker gave the few 
sermons which he had reserved from the flames, to which he 
committed almost all that he had written, to the friend whose 
initials are appended to the preface of this volume. Not only 
the pupils and personal friends of the great preacher and noble 
man, but all who can appreciate the grasp and power of these 
discussions of the greatest religious themes, will rejoice that their 
custodian has yielded to the conviction that at least a portion of 
them should be given to the public. 

In this beautifully printed volume will be found discourses 
which touch many of the chords most familiar to the hearers of 
Dr. Walker’s preaching; and it will help those who never heard 
him to realize, in part, the secret of his mastery over the most 
intelligent and the most difficult of audiences. It is true that no 
printed page can do more than faintly to recall the majestic 
presence, the searching look, the voice “that pierced the cham- 
bers of the soul,” which made his simplest words weighty with 
tremendous meaning. In the pulpit he was perhaps the most 
impressive of its masters in New England; and if eloquence is 
to be measured by its effect upon men’s consciences and lives, he 
surpassed many more showy rhetoricians, as much in the effects 
as he did in the dignity and self-restraint of his method. 

For eighteen years a metropolitan preacher, in everything but 
the name, while pastor of the Harvard Church in Charlestown, 
he was transferred to a yet wider sphere of influence by his 
removal to a professorship at Cambridge, in 1839, where for 
twenty-one years he addressed a congregation of young men at 
the age when the deepest impressions are received. Hundreds 
of graduates of the University, now.in the prime of life and the 
fulness of their usefulness, owe their best sense of duty, under 
God, to the quickening power of those sermons, which were the 
strongest and best of the moulding influences of the place. 
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The twenty-six discourses here selected are evidently chosen, 
in part, with the view to giving examples of his variety in subject 
and treatment, not only as a college preacher, but as the pastor 
of achurch. The dates affixed to them show that several of the 
sermons were prepared during his ministry at Charlestown; and 
though most of the others were first preached in the chapel, it is 
one characteristic of the volume that it is free from all limitation 
to a mere collegiate audience. The sermons are sermons to 
young men, only in the sense that they address the manliest, 
freshest, most vigorous powers; and even those on “The Dangers 
of College Life,” and “The Young Man’s Dream of Life,” are full 
of practical wisdom and suggestion for those who are outside 
quite as much as for those who are inside the academic culture. 
The range of the topics discussed is indicated by the title, 
Reason, Faith, and Duty. Nothing less wide would have ade- 
quately described the preaching which was preéminently applied 
reason in its most virile and vigorous form, yet which was never 
a mere play of the strong intellect, but always was directed to the 
end of inspiring the religious affections and bracing the con- 
science. In such discourses as those “On Keeping the Promises 
we make to Ourselves,” “The Sin of being Led Astray,” “Hon- 
esty,” and “ White Lies,” he gives clear, strong principles for the 
practical conduct of life. The philosophy of religion, of which his 
discussion in his celebrated Lowell Lectures was an “ epoch-mak- 
ing” statement to this community, is grandly vindicated in 
another class of discourses, as those entitled “Man’s Competency 
to Know God,” “The Philosophy of Man’s Spiritual Nature in 
Regard to the Foundations of Faith,” “Providence.” And the 
broad yet reverent and positive Christianity of which he was so 
powerful an expounder is nowhere stated with more impressive- 
ness than in those on “The Means of Strengthening an Infirm 
Faith,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” “He Knew what was in 
Man,” “The Daily Cross.” One of the most affecting passages in 
the book is that at the close of the sermon on the “Power of 
Christ’s Resurrection,” one of the latest which he wrote, where 
the old man sets forth the need for the aged of the diviner hopes 
of the Gospel. These sermons are thoroughly modern in their 
application to the needs and. to the questions of the present time, 
especially as their strong and convincing statements of the spirit- 
ual foundations of faith meet the questions which scientific studies 
raise in many minds. 
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Dr. Walker was preéminently a preacher for preachers to study. 
He was strong exactly where the usual pulpit style of address is 
weak; and to this is to be ascribed the influence of his sermons 
over the very classes whom preaching finds most difficulty in 
affecting. Young men full of impatience at the conventional, and 
quick to scorn shams and empty words, hung on his speech; clear- 
headed and hard-headed business men recognized in him a master 
of the secrets of human nature; souls of the most earnest piety 
found in his few simple words renewal and inspiration. He 
always chose great subjects for discussion and treated them in a 
great way. A style severe in its simplicity expressed perfectly 
the crystal clearness of his thoughts, and left it, unadorned by 
artificial graces, to appeal to men’s sense of truth and reason. 

The engraving of his grand head which is given in this volume 
is a strong, though rather stern likeness, and will vividly recall his 
noble look and bearing; and the prefatory pages by “W. O. W.” 
complete the likeness with a vivid sketch of the outlines of his 
life and character. We wish that some of our rich men might be 
moved to enable the Unitarian Association to place this volume 
in every library and within the reach of every minister in the 
land. It would do more to educate men to just statements of 
religious truth and to enlighten the practical conscience than 
any book of sermons which we know. Such works as this 
precious memorial collection, and that just published from the 
sermons of Dr. Sears, with the grand volume which Dr. Dewey 
has given us, are a noble contribution to the religious literature of 
our generation; and the body which can claim them as its gift to 
the time may well count itself happy. 


A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

We are all of us somewhat familiar with the contents of this 
charming little book, having seen and enjoyed many of the 
poems, as they appeared from time to time in our periodicals and 
papers. The opening poem, called “ My Barnacles” reveals pecul- 
iarly that tender eye and thought for the things of outward nature, 
even the most insignificant, which so strikingly mark the poetry 
of Mr. Chadwick, and endear him to his readers. The concep- 
tion of “The Golden Robin’s Nest” is exceedingly pretty, and 
has the charm of being, we suppose, founded on fact. The poem 


“What do I Know?” has a fine grand ring of faith and certainty 
14 
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about the sure things of this life, which puts to shame the feeble 
and cold doubter. The poem called “Their Thoughts and Our 
Thoughts ” is very lovely. The sonnet called “Identity ” is fine ; 
also the one called “Why this Waste?” The poem called “ Be- 
fore Christmas” is very sweet, and seems to reach out a hand to 
all Christendom. We could go on naming them, if our space 
permitted. The two poems towards the close of the book, one to 
William Henry Furness, the other to Ezra Stiles Gannett, we 
admire very much. We were much impressed with them, as we 
read them in our papers at the time they were written. The 
writer seems to hare quite lost his tendency to speculate or mor- 
alize upon the scenes of human life or nature. He is simply 
singing. He is moved by a current of noble, sympathetic feeling. 
He is carried along with abandon. He is not stopping to think, 
but his words fall into their right places, and he has produced 
poems which have here all the results of thought on fire. The 
poem to Dr. Furness is grand. The one to Dr. Gannett is beau- 
tiful, perfect of its kind. We wish all success to this little book. 
M. P. L. 
The Massachusetts Philanthropist. Memoir of Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe. By Julia Ward Howe: With other Memorial 
Tributes. pp. 127. Published by the Howe Memorial Com- 
mittee. Boston. 1876. ; 
We have already expressed in this Review the profound admi- 
ration we feel for the character and services of this illustrious 
philanthropist. No other American of this century, unless it be 
John Brown, will hold so high a place in what may be called the 
romance of biography. This memoir of sixty pages, prepared 
mainly, we are told, for the inmates of the Blind Asylum, is only 
the outline of a career, every part of whose various activities is 
full of interest; and which is destined, we trust, to be more fully 
portrayed by the same hand hereafter. Those who were so fortu- 
nate as to attend the services of memorial at Music Hall, will be 
glad to have in a permanent form the complete exercises of that 
most interesting occasion which drew from each speaker and poet 
his happiest and most inspiring word. The volume may be 
heartily commended to all for its own sake, as well as for the 
benevolent end to which its proceeds are devoted, the establish- 
ment of a fund from the income of which books may hereafter 
be printed for the use of the blind. Facing the title-page is a 
clear and truthful heliotype portrait. 
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Selections from the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Selections from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Fifty cents each. 

These little volumes, small enough for the pocket, and neat 
enough for the cabinet or the parlor-table, are admirably selected 
from two of the books which can never grow old, nor lose their 
charm to devout and meditative minds. They may well lead the 
“ Wisdom Series.” The editor who gave us the excellent volume 
of selected poems called Quiet Hours, and who has just pre- 
pared another and similar book, lias done the public a service by 
here putting together in compact form the best of the thoughts 
and aspirations which this generation is too little disposed to look 
for amidst the less pregnant and valuable matter with which 
they are mingled in the full editions. A brief, but compact and 
readable memoir prefaces each volume. 


Is That All? No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1876. 


A lively, but sketchy and, as the title implies, rather unsatisfy- 
ing story of society in a country town; the main point being 
the successful duping of the rival leaders of society by a couple 


of adventurers, who turn out to be a long-separated husband and 
wife, with whose unmasking and disappearance the curtain falls. 


Judaism at Rome. B. C. 76 to A. D. 140. By Frederick 
Huidekoper. New York: James Miller. 


A very curious, learned book, interesting and useful to scholars, 
ard to all who wish to understand the circumstances attending 
the first introduction of Christianity into the world. We hope to 
give a more extended notice in our next number. 


Three Memorial Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Whether we regard the matter or the form, this is one of the 
daintiest little volumes of the season. “Ode” read at Concord, 
April 19, 1875; “ Under the Old Elm”; an “Ode” for the Fourth 
of July, 1876, are the titles of the three beautiful poems. 


The Year-Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches for 
1877 is at hand, containing the usual undoubted almanac and 
statistics, and a few pages of “Good Words” from several new 
books. American Unitarian Association. 
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SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Bits of Talk for Young Folks. By H. H. $1.00. Rose in 
Bloom. By Louisa M. Alcott. $1.50. We Boys. Written 
by One of Us. $1.00. Janof the Windmill. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. $1.25. 

These four from Roberts Brothers will be among the books 
most sought for holiday gifts, and most heartily welcomed by the 
children. Like her other Bits of Talk, this volume by Mrs. 
Hunt is for the most part gathered up from sketches in magazines. 
Some of them are slight enough; but all are graceful, and of 
three or four of the best any one would justify the book. Miss 
Alcott’s book is a worthy sequel to the Hight Cousins. Like 
several of her stories it treats mainly of older children and their 
affairs, but will be eagerly and harmlessly devoured by those of 
all ages. We Boys is a rollicking story of funny haps and 
scrapes, just right for an hour’s reading and laughing with the 
children before bed-time. Jan of the Windmill is a quiet but 
well-told story of a deserted boy who was taken in by a miller, 
trained by a poet school-master, and after various misfortunes 
made into a grand painter. 

In the Sky-Garden. By Lizzie W. Champney. Illustrated by J. 
W.Champney. $2.00. Long Ago. By Ellis Gray. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

In the first-named of these books, a husband and wife have 
worked toget).er to make a pleasant gift-book. There is only a 
“trace” of the celestial science in the book, and some of the best 
sketches of pen and pencil are entirely mundane. Long Ago is 
a good story of little children, but hardly for them. 


Note Book of the Bertram Family. By the author of the 
Schinberg Cotta Family. Near to Nuture’s Heart. By Rev. 
E. P. Roe. ilsie’s Motherhood. By Martha Farquharson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

These books have the characteristics of their well-known 
authors, their literary defects being atoned for in the view of 
many readers by their intense religiousness. The first though 
sketchy and sometimes a little prosy, is thoughtful, refined, sug- 
gestive; what the others lack in these respects is more than made 
up for the majority of readers by abundance of incident. Mr. 
Roe’s book is of Revolutionary times; Mrs. Farquharson — or is 
it Finley?—has laid the scene of hers at the South, among 
Ku-Klux disturbances. 
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The Gold of Chickaree. By Susan and Anna Warner. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


This is a sequel to Wych Hazel, and has a close family resem- 
blance to that, and indeed to all the very readable and admirably 
purposed works of its authors. There is the same love of difficult 
and forbidden adventures, the same skill in horsemanship, the same 
splendid and somewhat intractable heroine, the same masterful and 
perfect hero, the same indirect and enigmatic style of conversa- 
tion, the same conscientious and occasionally ascetic piety, that 
we remember so well as absorbing our juvenile attention in the 
Wide, Wide World. In this last book, besides, gold is poured 
like water into the laps of both hero and heroine, and they spend 
their honey-moon in making up several hundred substantial 
Christmas boxes for the families of poor ministers and missiona- 
ries, and come home to superintend a large number of factories, 
and make all the working-people of the village happy, wholesome, 
and good. Even people of limited wealth could not live for 
nobler ends. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. “Ueber den Ursprung des Linga-Kultus in Indien” is the 
title of a small book by Herr F. Kittel, in which he vigorously 
combats the notion that this worship was indigenous in the 
Peninsula, insisting rather that it came from the colder, northern 
region, and was an Aryan exotic. The worship of Siva, and not 
the Dravidian tradition, is responsible for the innovation. Linga 
worship was not fixed in India until the fourth century of the 
Christian era. To trace this worship of the generative idea and 
symbol, so widely spread, to its origin, is not an easy task. There 
are even those who find it in the Jewish sacred books and cus- 
toms as distinctly as in Hindu and Buddhist traditions. Kittel’s 
tract has by no means settled the question, either of the source or 
character of this unwholesome worship; but it is a significant fact 
that the tract comes from the Mission House at Basle, and is 
thought to be fit for 2 Christian series of publications. 

2. The Mythology of the Old Testament, a title which has 
ceased to shock Biblical students, would be an appropriate equiv- 
alent to what Dr. Wolf Wilhelm Grafen Baudissin modestly 
styles Studies in Semitic Religious History (Studien zur Semi- 
tischen Religions-geschichte). With an abundance of learning 
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and a clear style, he takes up some of the hardest topics of the 
Old Testament,—the relations of Jewish to heathen religions, 
the symbol of the snake, and is able to throw light upon these 
questions. His essays are five in number, all of them valuable. 
His book ought to be translated in the series of the Theological 
Fund. 

3. Dr. L. Kotelmann, in his small volume (die Geburtshilfe 
bei den alten Hebriern), compiled from the Old Testament, has 
done good service. It is not probable that any spirit of bibliola- 
try will fasten upon modern medicine the customs of the ancient 
Hebrews, or that the methods of surgery of the physicians of 
Jerusalem will be accepted as orthodox and binding in our medi- 
cal schools. But in such practice as that relating to the birth and 
nourishment of children, the present generation may learn some- 
thing from the fathers. There are wise physicians to-day, some 
of them professors, who commend circumcision as a reasonable 
act, and a preventive of disease, and who perform it upon their 
own children. There is more sense in adopting this method and 
the way of the Hebrew midwife, than in fastening upon the con- 
sciences of Christians the details of the Mosaic ritual, and in com- 
pelling the observance of a Jewish Sabbath. Medicine has always 
been a special art of the Semitic races, and the Jews and Arabs 
have given more to this profession than the Greeks and Romans. 
It is by no means certain that Jesus was not to some extent 
expert in the art of healing, and we need not suppose that all his 
cures were abnormal and miraculous because they seemed marvel- 
lous to the people. He is called the “ good physician.” 

4. Now that the Greek and Latin fathers are coming into honor 
in our American colleges as the substitutes for profane classical 
authors, and there is the passion for “sacred Latinity,” a treatise 
on the dialect of Tertullian is timely, for Tertullian is one of the 
chosen authors of the “ Douglass Series,” and, as Professor March 
says, “is a great favorite at Lafayette.” Herr G. R. Hauschild, a 
high school teacher, undertakes to point out the characteristics 
and the sources of the speech of the fiery African, what of it 
comes from the secular world, from his social and public relations, 
and what of it comes from Jewish and Christian studies. Tertul- 
lian as a Translator, the title of a large part of the treatise, 
shows the fanatic in a new light. The verdict of Hauschild will 
please the good professors of Lafayette College. He does not, of 
course, rank Tertullian with Tully and Seneca as a master of 
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Latin, but he finds in the Latin of the Christian writer of the 
second century a legitimate development of the classic tongue, 
worthy to be considered in the growth of the language. Tertul- 
lian’s new idioms and word-formations are not to be branded as 
corruptions. There will be sceptics, however, to deny the conclu- 
sions of the German critic. All that they will say is that the 
Latin of Tertullian is not more barbarous than we might expect 
from one of his temper and his associations. 

5. The name of the great Law-giver of the Jews is the most 
sacred and familiar name in the Armenian body. But Moses of 
Chorene is their especial idol, as the demonstrator of their glory 
as a Christian sect. Any attack upon his wisdom or his honesty 
as a compiler of their annals will be resented as the worst of out- 
rages, as bad as an attack upon the fair fame of Washington to 
the loyal son of the American Republic. Yet the fearless scholar, 
von Gutschmid, who knows more of Armenian letters than any of 
their own scribes, ventures to expose the lies and absurdities of 
this “ historian,” and to show how small a claim his book has as a 
trustworthy narrative. His chronology is arbitrary, and he dis- 
torts facts to serve his Christian zeal. He misstates the way of 
separation, when the theology of Persia was changed for a hereti- 
cal form of Christianity. Armenian history really is of no impor- 
tance except as it makes part of the history of Christian heresy, 
but it is still desirable to draw it from its proper source. The 
character which von Gutschmid gives to the sainted Moses is one 
which travellers who have had dealings with the Armenian tribe 
will quickly confirm. They have the same reputation in the East 
as the Cretans in the time of Paul. The title of Gutschmid’s 
tract is wher die Glaubwirdigkeit der armenischen Geschichte des 
Moses von Khoren. 

6. An important work of Biblical geography, fortified by various 
appendices in the Hebrew tongue, is the discussion of the site and 
history of Bether, the city which figures so largely in the later 
Jewish wars at the time of Hadrian. Dr. F. Lebrecht, the author, 
is a Talmudic scholar, and uses his learning in solving a difficult 
question, which he says is a blunder seventeen centuries old. 

7. A ponderous work of ecclesiastical history is the great quarto 
volume of Dr. Augustus Potthast, a work crowned with a double 
premium by the Berlin Academy, and commended by His Holiness 
Pope Pius in a manuscript letter to the editor,— Regesta Pontifi- 
cum Romanorum. This edition of Papal doings covers only a 
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little more than a century, from 1198 to 1304, A.D., but it includes 
the epoch of the highest pride and power of the Papacy, when its 
foot was on the necks of kings, from Hildebrand to Innocent III., 
the period of the complete supremacy of the spiritual power. The 
cost of the book—about thirty dollars of our money—is too 
great for the purses of most theological students; and it is safe to 
say that it will not make a fortune for Herr Potthast, or be gener- 
ally read even by faithtul Catholics. 

8. The feast days of the German universities bring out some 
admirable monographs. .The best of these are tributes to dis- 
tinguished men, scholars, and philosophers. Of such scholars no 
one is more worthy of commemoration by a devout Catholic than ~ 
the Jesuit Petavius, whose works are an oracle in the Catholic 
schools, yet whose spirit was not alien from liberal ideas. Dr. 
Franz Stanonik, of the University of Gratz, is an admirer of the 
great Jesuit, and his quarto volume of one hundred and twenty- 
three pages testifies to his love. He praises not only a defender 
of the Catholic faith, but a humane student, sensible to beauty, 
and willing to hear the call of the Muse. Petavius was a poet in 
his way, as well as a doughty champion of the creed, and prompt 
in wrangling. He was skilled not only in patristic lore, but in the 
technics of the schoolmen. He is classed with Ambrose and 
Basil as well as with Bellarmine and Aquinas. He was what the 
French call an “illustration” of the seventeenth century. He 
cannot be consigned to the obscurity in which Spuller would 
involve the individual members of the company of Jesus. 

9. In the present contest between Church and State in Europe, 
the celibacy of the clergy becomes a practical theological question 
of high importance. Unmarried priests have no ties to bind them 
to the defence of their land, and they will lack the sense of 
patriotism. It is a weakness of the Old Catholic movement that 
it has not yet dared to take ground openly in favor of the mar- 
riage of priests, though it has no condemnation of those who have 
violated the Roman command by becoming husbands and fathers. 
Such discussions as those of the great theologian, Dr. J. F. von 
Schulte, at once statesman and scholar (der Célibatszwang und 
dessen Aufhebung), will hasten the time when the ban upon 
priestly marriage shall be taken off, and the priest shall have the 
privileges of a man and a citizen. Historically, celibacy of the 
priesthood has no good ground. It was not a binding rule of the 
primitive Church. For centuries it was not heeded by many 
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who lost no orthodox standing. The reasons in its favor are out- 
weighed by the objections against it, and the abuses sure to come 
from it. Yet it requires some courage in a holy man to follow 
the example of Pére Hyacinthe and Martin Luther, and the mar- 
ried priest is likely to lose his office of father confessor to the 
better class of penitents. A priest may keep his place when he is 
incontinent, but not when he is the husband of one wife. 

10. While the most conservative preachers in America, in 
Presbyterian and even in Episcopal churches, are half converted 
to the revival system and ready to sit at the feet of Moody and 
the itinerants, earnest protests come from Germany against the 
style of discourse which seems to degrade the Gospel in making it 
only a “rustic religion,” a religion for the masses. Herr Rudolf 
Seyerlen, in an academic discourse at the University of Jena 
(aber Bedeutung und Aufgabe der Predigt der Gegenwart), 
utters his voice strongly against the low pessimism and material- 
ism of such Evangelists as Pearsall Smith, and calls upon the 
liberals and the orthodox to forget their quarrels and join hands 
against their common foe. He wants a preaching which is taste- 
ful and decent — Biblical, yet rational,—the development of 
moral and religious dogma, — which has thought in it more than 
rhapsody. It should have the dignified tone of an exposition of 
the Sacred Word, and not the vulgar tone of appeal to passion 
and fear. Such a voice raised in our country, would only call 
down reproach upon the daring man, who would seem to deny 
the Lord’s work, and to hinder the way of the spirit of God. It 
is pitiful to see how readily the Church is drawn and frightened 
by religious demagogues. 

11. Biographies have multiplied in Germany in this last year. 
A good one is that of the famous educator, Christian Heinrich 
Zeller, by H. W. J. Thiersch, of which the first volume has 
appeared. This traces the pedigree of Zeller for several centu- 
ries, relates the circumstances of his early life and education, his 
study of the law, but aversion from its practice, and his opening 
of the Beuggen school, in which the poor found place and train- 
ing as well as the rich. Zeller was in theory and in act a special 
friend of the poorer classes. He took literally the words of Jesus, 
and could not understand a Gospel which neglected the humbler 
classes in its care only for scribes and pharisees. He consecrated 
all his fine powers to this philanthropic work, and made himself a 


mark for scoff and sarcasm. Many, who confessed his good 
15 
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intention and some good issue of his work, regarded his ideas as 
visionary and impracticable, and were impatient at his folly. But 
Zeller was proof against ridicule so long as he could win sympa- 
thy for his humane purpose. 

12. Another able biography is that of Gustav Friedrich Oehler, 
by Joseph Knapp, deacon. Oehler was a professor, a preacher, a 
hard student, an original thinker, notwithstanding his defence of 
the Lutheran creed. On some fundamental points he was justly 
suspected of heresy. His view of the Eucharist was not that of 
the old Lutheran party. Oehler prided himself upon his con- 
structive skill as a theologian, and professed to be an apostle of 
belief and not of doubt. He made many changes of place, and 
his fame was wider in Germany than the real force of his influ- 
ence. His assertions have a dogmatic tone which goes beyond 
their substantial merits. He was one of those men whom such 
random talkers as Rev. Joseph Cook would fain persuade us to 
believe to be the leaders of theological thought in Germany at this 
time. 

13. The first volume of the complete works of David Friedrich 
Strauss has appeared at Bonn. The editorial work by Edouard 
Zeller has the guarantee of excellence in his name. Strauss’ pur- 
pose was to have only selections from his writings, only those 
which would best illustrate his ideas. Probably the collection 
will extend to half-a-dozen volumes. Not much will appear that 
has not already been published; certainly not much that is theo- 
logical. 

14. We have heard a good deal in our iand in these last years 
about “the Christian statesman.” But Count Theodore Scherer- 
Brocard, one of the Pope’s most zealous champions, issues a book 
of nearly three hundred pages in which he characterizes the 
“Christian statesman,” what he ought to do and be. The Chris- 
tian temper of the man is not much considered. The main thing 
is that he shall be a church lawyer, shall know all about the canon 
law, about politics, finance, economy, anything which can build 
up the power of the Church in the State. A Christian statesman 
is a statesman according to the Romish pattern, an accomplished 
Jesuit. Original ideas he must not have; purity of morals he 
need not have. Perhaps our Amevican pattern is not much better 
in some of its instances. But the Count Scherer does not give 
instances. 


15. Possibly a good specimen of a Christian statesman is the 
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famous apostle of Germany, Boniface, as August Werner describes 
him, a mere tool of the Pope, a man of uncommon practical gifts, 
but zealous only in the service of Rome. Boniface, in this book, 


loses much of his glory, and is a very worldly sort of an apostle. 
His heart does not go with his management. 
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